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Introduction 


Islamic Philosophy and the 
Crisis of Modern Rationalism 


This volume examines the modern reception of Islamic philosophy and 
its importance (and implications) for a critique of modern Western 
philosophy. In an essay titled "Orientalism and the Study of Islamic 
Philosophy," an eminent scholar of Islamic political philosophy, Muhsin 
Mahdi, extends the crisis identified and labeled by Edward Said as 
"Orientalism" to the academic approach to Islamic philosophy. Mahdi 
accepts Said's diagnosis that the problematic sense of "Orientalism" 
arises from "a dynamic exchange between individual authors and the 
large political concerns shared by the three great empires—British, 
French, and American—in whose intellectual territory the writing was 
produced." 1 This so-called dynamic exchange is, according to Said, 
"the corporate institution for dealing with the Orient—dealing with it 
by making statements about it, authorizing views of it, describing it, 
by teaching it, settling it, ruling over it." 2 In other words. Orientalist 
discourse is the systematic academic discipline of dominating, control¬ 
ling, and managing the so-called Orient for the sake of the Western 
imperial political agenda. The Orient, in this account, is not the Far 
East, but rather primarily refers to what we call the Middle East, 
and for Said principally the Islamic Orient. His conclusion is that, as 
a result of the Orientalist discourse, Islam "has been fundamentally 
misrepresented in the West." 3 

In Chapter 1, I identify the Orientalist moves of some of the 
prominent modern scholars of Islamic philosophy and trace them to 
what Mahdi astutely identifies as the underlying philosophical pre¬ 
dicament of Orientalist discourse (i.e., the discourse that succumbs 
to Imperialist pressure). Mahdi admits that the recent literature 
critical of Orientalism has shown that "Oriental studies of Islam and 
Islamic civilization have been founded on a mixed bag of religious, 
cultural, ideological, ethnic (in some cases even racist), and scientific 
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prejudgments and practical political interests." 4 In other words, "these 
studies are guided by irrational motives and political interests." 5 Mahdi 
asserts that there is no escape from this predicament and that there 
is an underlying crisis of rationalism tainting modern scholarship 
wherein the so-called modern rationalism is "in many ways . . . dog¬ 
matic and irrational." 6 Said also acknowledges the philosophical root 
of the Orientalist quandary: "The real issue is whether indeed there 
can be a true representation of anything." Said denies that such a 
representation is possible; therefore, "we must be prepared to accept 
the fact that a representation eo ipso is implicated, intertwined, embed¬ 
ded, interwoven with a great many other things besides the 'truth,' 
which is itself a representation." 7 

Rejecting the possibility of true representations jeopardizes Said's 
attempts to diagnose "Orientalist" symptoms of Oriental studies, as it 
would be impossible to accuse such studies of falling short of "truth." 
Said is aware of this problem and circumvents it by arguing that we 
should aim for methodological self-consciousness. 8 In other words, 
we should acknowledge the complexity of "irrational" factors that 
constitute a representation and refuse to camouflage our representa¬ 
tions as "truths." I agree with Mahdi that Said's "methodological 
self-consciousness" is only a beginning and "must lead to a search for 
a genuine form of rationalism." 9 Mahdi writes: "Understanding the 
reasons for the limited scope and humanly unsatisfying character of 
modern rationalism, and the search for a more wholesome unity that 
satisfies both the rational and imaginative or poetic aspects of man's 
life, are tasks that are still before us." 10 These are tasks that Mahdi 
himself does not carry out. However, he does provide a clue as to 
how to proceed in performing them; he maintains that the study of 
premodern rationalism, including Islamic philosophy, can "be of some 
use" in dealing with the development of a full and complete account 
of rationalism. 11 In this text, I draw on the work of principal Islamic 
Peripatetic philosophers ( mashsha'iyu n) 12 in order to elucidate and chal¬ 
lenge the boundaries of modern reason. As a result, I believe some 
of the false dualisms afflicting mainstream modern philosophy (e.g., 
reason vs. nature, reason vs. spirituality, and reason vs. imagination) 
will weaken their grip on us. 

By "the principal Islamic Peripatetic philosophers," I mean Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Farabi (Alfarabi) [d. 950] and Abu 'All Hussain ibn 
Slna (Avicenna) [d. 1037] upon whose work the core edifice of Islamic 
philosophy is constructed. Following Michael Marmura, I maintain 
that Alfarabi was, properly speaking, the architect of this edifice. 13 
But I also agree with Roger Arnaldez when he calls the early period 
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of Islamic philosophy "Avicennan," presumably due to the realiza¬ 
tion and completion of this edifice in the work of Avicenna. 14 I also 
consider the debate initiated by the influential theologian, Abu Hamid 
Muhammad Ghazzali (Ghazali) [d. 1111], in critiquing Alfarabi and 
Avicenna, and the rebuttal of Ghazali offered by the twelfth-century 
Muslim Peripatetic Abu al-Walld ibn Rushd (Averroes) [d. 1198]. These 
exchanges contribute to the clarification of the Peripatetic intellectu- 
alism. This is not to deny the importance of their predecessors—for 
example, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ishaq al-Kindl (al-Kindi) [d. 873] and 
his school as well as the early Ismaili thinkers, such as Abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Nasafl (d. 942) and Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl 
(d. circa 974)—who sought, in various ways, to reconcile Islam and 
Greek philosophy. This work, however, is not an examination of the 
history of the rise of Islamic philosophy. Rather, what I am seeking 
to accomplish is the recognition of the importance of Islamic Peripa- 
teticism in the formulation of an antidote to the dualisms troubling 
mainstream modern philosophy. 

In the first chapter, I ground my search for the role of intellect in 
Islamic Peripatetic philosophy by questioning the received account of 
philosophical activity as the production of abstract rational discourse. 
For this, I draw from Pierre Hadot's insightful readings of Greek 
philosophy wherein Hadot advances the view that, for the Greeks, 
philosophy was primarily the practice of spiritual exercises aimed 
at the transformation of the self and the acquisition of wisdom. 15 I 
accept this account, which flies in the face of the dominant yet sterile 
understanding of philosophy as rational discourse, and propose that 
Hadot's thesis (about the nature of philosophical inquiry among the 
Greeks) provides a novel way of interpreting Islamic philosophy as 
an inheritor of the Greek philosophical tradition. 

In Chapter 2, I develop the corollary to the above account of 
Greco-Islamic philosophy as an overcoming of the modernist's divide 
between reason and world through an account of moral knowledge as 
involving a cultivated sensitivity to relevant features of the world. 16 In 
this account, claims to knowledge, as active exercises of our acquired 
concepts, are answerable to a world that is experienced by means of 
an involuntary actualization of those same concepts. This account of 
knowledge can be generalized and contains important consequences 
for the crisis-ridden modern foundationalism (and its opponents who 
deny the rational bearing of the world on the mind). 17 In this regard, 
I contend that Heidegger's phenomenology anticipates and embraces 
a version of this overcoming of the divide between mind and world. 18 
More pointedly, it was this aspect of Heidegger's view that led his 
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disciple, Henry Corbin, to Islamic philosophy. I draw on the relevant 
writings of Corbin and Heidegger to illuminate just how this phenom¬ 
enological insight is anticipated by the Islamic Peripatetic tradition. In 
the third chapter, I expand on the ways in which the phenomenologi¬ 
cal debunking of the mind-world dualism is available in the texts of 
the Islamic Peripatetics. For the latter, the world is always already 
intellectually shaped (through the emanations of the Active Intellect). 
The philosopher is tasked with overcoming the inertia that prevents 
us from getting things right. In their concern with philosophy as a 
practice of spiritual exercises aiming at the things themselves, Islamic 
Peripatetics and their modern European counterparts are in alliance 
with the Greeks in their focus on the emulation and realization of a 
human exemplar as the standard of wisdom. 19 This relationship to an 
exemplar is not a mere moral discipleship; rather it is constitutive of 
the philosophical activity as such—the transformation of the self for 
the sake of knowledge. However, the Muslim Peripatetic philosophers 
differ in the significance they assign to the power of prophecy in their 
accounts of philosophical exemplars and their disciples. This unique 
Muslim Peripatetic account of the philosophical exemplars follows 
from the Islamic tradition's explanations of the revelations of Prophet 
Muhammad. The Islamic Peripatetic account of prophecy is, in turn, 
responsible for what Mahdi identified as the harmony of the rational 
and the imaginative aspects of human life that, in this context, has 
legal, ethical, intellectual, and spiritual dimensions. 

In Chapters 4 and 5,1 explore the Islamic theory of imagination 
and its place in the prophetology distinctive of Islamic philosophy. In 
developing the details of the cultivation of the imagination advanced 
by the Islamic philosophers, I delineate the poetic appropriation of the 
art of spiritual hermeneutics (ta'zvTl) to account for the cultivation of 
the theoretical dimension of the intellect. Beginning with Avicenna, a 
significant moment in the Islamic cultivation of the soul involves the 
interpretation of imaginative symbolism. This hermeneutics aims to 
free the interpreter from the grip of the mundane and culminates in 
an experience of the divine. I relate this aspect of Islamic philosophy 
to a strand in modern European philosophical exploration of the fac¬ 
ulty of the imagination and the analytic of the concept of the sublime. 
For this comparison, I consider the seminal aesthetic writings of Kant, 
Hegel, and Heidegger as well as the work of some of their prominent 
readers and commentators. 20 

The modern accounts of the sublime explicate that of which 
this term is predicated either as located beyond the reach of imagi¬ 
nation (Kant and his followers) or as a relic of an era that failed to 
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recognize the full capacity of human imagination (and therefore the 
Hegelian sublation of the sublime in the beautiful). I maintain that 
Islamic Peripatetics, following Avicenna, develop an engagement of the 
sublime that bypasses the Kantian paradox (imagining the unimagi¬ 
nable) without succumbing to the historicizing of the sublime (pace 
Hegel). Shihab al-Dln Yahya SuhrawardI, a prominent expositor of 
this alternative, which is a subject matter of my conclusion, advances 
the Avicennan account of the poetic imagination by assigning to the 
perfected imagination the role of a cognitive faculty that brings into 
view the objects of an imaginal realm ('Siam al-mithal), between the 
spiritual and the physical. 

In Chapter 6, before turning to the later tradition of Islamic 
philosophy, I offer a critique of Heidegger's phenomenology from 
the perspective of Islamic Peripatetic philosophy. I show that Islamic 
Peripatetics extend the domain of the practice of spiritual exercises 
beyond Heideggerian "authenticity"; as a result, they unfold new vistas 
of theoretical experience and endow the philosopher with exceptional 
dignity and freedom. 

In the conclusion, I show that the later Islamic philosophers 
continue the projects of the Periaptetics and make original contribu¬ 
tions to the philosophical enterprise advanced by their predecessors. 
To illustrate this point, in addition to Suhrawardi's writings, I discuss 
the salient work of the greatest of the later Islamic philosophers, Sadr 
al-Dln Muhammad Shiraz! (Mulla Sadra), and the schools and the tra¬ 
ditions that trained him and those that were subsequently influenced 
by his contribution. 
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Chapter 1 


Beyond Orientalism and 
Academic Rationalism 

A Critique of the Standard Readings 
of Islamic Philosophy 


This chapter begins with a critique of several modern readings of 
the Islamic Peripatetic tradition with the intention of framing a more 
accurate and fruitful approach to thinking about that tradition that, 
in turn, can answer the central concern of this work (i.e., the elabo¬ 
ration of a genuine, autonomous philosophy). This strategy requires 
beginning with asking what constitutes philosophy. For example, 
Islamic philosophers inherited something from the Greeks that they 
called al-falsafa, derived from the Greek word philosophia. What was 
that something? It is my contention that the standard, modernist 
interpretation of what Muslims inherited from the Greeks involves a 
fundamental misunderstanding. These modernist historians of Islamic 
philosophy consider Greek philosophy to be comprised of systems of 
rational knowledge formulated by different philosophers or schools of 
philosophy. But I adopt Pierre Hadot's view that the Greeks, in their 
own conceptualization of what constituted their philosophic project, 
saw philosophy as primarily the practice of spiritual exercises aimed 
at the transformation of the self and the acquisition of wisdom. And 
it is my contention that this is how "Islamic" Peripatetic philosophers 
understood what they inherited from the Greeks. If this point is sub¬ 
stantiated, then it is not hard to similarly see Islamic Peripateticism 
as an Islamic practice of philosophical spiritual exercises. Of course, 
to justify this argument much more needs to be said. What is criti¬ 
cal is understanding that what makes the philosophical way of life 
advanced by Islamic philosophers unique is the appropriation of this 
Greek tradition into a legacy of Islamic prophetology. But before I 
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attend to this assertion I need to establish the groundwork of what 
constituted Greek philosophy in the view of Hadot and how, if that 
interpretation is correct, it is in a fundamental contradiction with the 
modernist reading of Islamic philosophy. In the following chapter, I 
elucidate just how such an Hadot-like argument can be read from an 
Islamic perspective (as was accomplished in part by Henry Corbin— 
a former student of Martin Heidegger). Then in Chapter 3, I weave 
these strands together in a re-reading of Islamic Peripatetic philosophy. 


1.1. Philosophy as Practice of Spiritual Exercises 

Pierre Hadot, throughout his later writings, especially in Philosophy 
as a Way of Life, revives the ancient distinction between philosophical 
discourse and philosophy itself in order to criticize the condition of 
modernist scholarship on ancient philosophy. He writes: "historians 
of philosophy pay little attention to the fact that ancient philosophy 
was, first and foremost, a way of life. They consider philosophy as, 
above all, philosophical discourse." 1 By philosophical discourse, Hadot 
means the production of a "systematic explanation of the whole of 
reality." 2 By contrast, for Hadot's ancient Greek philosopher, phi¬ 
losophy is a way of life—not in the service of producing a work as 
a rational account of reality—rather the goal is to transform oneself, 
to become wise. 3 Philosophers, as lovers of wisdom, are in training 
for wisdom 4 and wisdom is not contained in a philosophical treatise, 
but is a condition of the human soul, its authentic condition, that is. 
The philosopher "knows that the normal, natural state of man should 
be wisdom, for wisdom is nothing more than the vision of things 
as they are, the vision of the cosmos as it is in the light of reason, 
and wisdom is also nothing more than the mode of being and living 
that should correspond to this vision." 5 The significance (for ancient 
philosophers) of the production of systematic philosophical works 
was in its pedagogical role for the training of the soul for wisdom. 
Philosophy yielded systematic texts, 

in order that it might provide the mind with a small number 
of principles, tightly linked together, which derived greater 
persuasive force and mnemonic effectiveness precisely from 
such systematization. Short sayings summed up, sometimes 
in striking form, the essential dogmas, so that the student 
might easily relocate himself within the fundamental dis¬ 
position in which he was to live. 6 
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This, of course, does not exhaust the significance of rationally system¬ 
atized philosophical treatises. One could think of other functions: For 
instance, attending to a tightly argued and systematic treatise assists 
the philosopher in transcending the limits of the uncultivated self 
bound in its service of the appetites, mundane desires, and social 
conventions. 7 Regardless, the aim is wisdom (i.e., the mode of being 
that sees things as they are). 

Hadot's account of ancient philosophy as primarily a way of life 
or, as he says elsewhere, "the practice of spiritual exercises," 8 accen¬ 
tuates the centrality of ethics in the ancient philosophical enterprise. 
Famously, ethics concerns the good life (i.e., how one should live), 
and most modern moral philosophers construe this concern as direct¬ 
ing us to the agent's actions and the articulation of the requirements 
determining the rightness or the wrongness of those actions. These 
philosophers divide into deontologists and teleologists, depending on 
their preference for the intrinsic goodness of acts or human interests 
and desires, respectively. Although there are those espousing hybrid 
theories as well, they all share a concern for calculating the propriety of 
actions. It is in this regard that modern philosophy's act-centered ethics 
should be contrasted with the ancient agent-centered virtue ethics where 
the focus turns on the agent's character. Thus, virtue ethicists inquire 
into the cultivation of those character traits that allow the agent to lead 
the good life. 9 In other words, the moral agent does not resort to an 
algorithm (deontological, consequential, or a hybrid) to figure out what 
to do. The cultivation of relevant character traits enables the agent to 
perceive the good in each particular circumstance and to pursue it. 

In "Radical Virtue Ethics," Kurt Baier, a contemporary moral 
philosopher, aims to reconcile act-centered moral theories and virtue 
ethics through what he calls the moderate thesis: "The moderate 
thesis regards contemporary ethics as lamentably incomplete but not 
radically wrongheaded. For it thinks that the question it has tried 
to answer is logically independent of, or indeed, logically prior to 
the questions neglected." 10 The moderate thesis, according to Baier, 
considers act-centered theory as logically independent of virtue eth¬ 
ics. Nevertheless, it perfects virtue ethics by answering a logically 
antecedent question, namely, "What morally speaking ought we to 
do?" According to Baier's moderate thesis, virtue ethics, without the 
analytical lens of an act-centered moral theory, would be blind to its 
own theoretical foundations. 

The approach exemplified by Baier's reconciliation of act-centered 
moral theory and agent-centered virtue ethics has motivated some to 
read the Greek philosophers and their Islamic successors as committed 
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to a similar project. For example, in "Medieval Islamic Philosophy 
and the Virtue of Ethics," Charles Butterworth argues "Plato and 
Aristotle are in fundamental agreement about the hierarchical rela¬ 
tionship between virtue and ethics, that is, about the subordination 
of ethics to virtue. For ethical conduct to be sound, it must be guided 
by correct opinion or even knowledge of virtue." 11 Correct opinion 
and knowledge of virtue, for Butterworth, are moral-theoretical foun¬ 
dations for the proper moral habits, that is, the ability to engage in 
right (i.e., ethical) action. For Butterworth, the difference between the 
ethical views of Aristotle and Plato amounts to the rigor of the theory 
presupposed for right conduct. Plato advocates for knowledge of the 
good, whereas Aristotle is "content to proceed according to generally 
accepted opinion." 12 Given this view, Butterworth asserts the exact 
opposite of the claim that I take Hadot to be making. For example, 
Butterworth writes, "Farabi follows Plato . . . and constantly argues 
that we must acquire theoretical knowledge of the way things are 
before we can develop the deliberative and moral virtues." 13 

Hadot's reading of the ancients implies the antithetical thesis 
that ancient ethics does not need theoretical foundations. 14 For Hadot, 
virtue ethics, in that it is concerned with the formation of character 
constituting the good life, forms the foundation of the philosophi¬ 
cal orientation of ancient thought. Ancient theoretical discourse is 
grounded in philosophical practice. Even Aristotle, whose account 
of the highest good as the contemplation culminating in thought 
thinking itself often is invoked to establish the dependence of practice 
on theory, situated theory in the context of the ethical cultivation of 
the soul. "It is sometimes claimed that Aristotle was a pure theoreti¬ 
cian, but for him, too, philosophy was incapable of being reduced 
to philosophical discourse, that is, to the production of a body of 
abstract knowledge. Rather, philosophy for Aristotle was a quality 
of the mind, the result of an inner transformation." 15 In other words, 
for Aristotle and other ancient philosophers, theoretical discourses 
are subsidiary to the act of philosophy as the cultivation of practical 
and theoretical virtues. 

In this regard for the cultivation of theoretical virtue, there is 
a relevant exchange between Hadot and Michel Foucault worthy 
of closer scrutiny. Foucault's later writings contain his explorations 
of the ancient fascination with the Socratic care of the self and is 
greatly indebted to Hadot's pioneering work. 16 Foucault's reading of 
the ancient spiritual exercises, however, limits them to their purely 
ethical function (i.e., the cultivation of practical virtues). "Paul Veyne 
has reported the following exchange with Foucault: "One day when 
I asked Foucault: 'The care of the self, that is very nice, but what do 
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you do with logic, what do you do with physics? He responded: 'Oh, 
these are enormous excrescences!' " 17 Hadot had his hesitations about 
Foucault's underestimation of the significance of theoretical spiritual 
exercises. In this I agree with Hadot that Foucault's rendition of spiri¬ 
tual exercises is tailored to modern sensibilities—to what Hadot refers 
to as a "new form of Dandyism" 18 —and therefore brackets the ancient 
goal of going beyond the self 19 and attaining what Arnold Davidson, 
similarly following Hadot, calls the (theoretical) awareness of the place 
of the self in a cosmic whole. 20 For example, Hadot's focus on Stoic 
physics as a spiritual exercise illuminates the exteriorizing moment 
in philosophical cultivation. 21 This exteriorizing moment places the 
theorizing philosopher alongside a world that shows itself as it is, 
not one that is in the service of the various frameworks that relativize 
our knowledge. 22 In other words, physics, for Hadot, is not a mere 
blemish, but an essential moment in philosophical askesis, one that we 
should not want to conceal under the Dandyist powder. 

Hadot's own position, despite its advance over the Foucaultian 
version, suffers from a similar limitation that comes out when he 
expresses hesitation about the place of Plotinus' accounts of mystical 
experiences within the broader cosmic dimension of self-cultivation: 
"[T]he phenomenon of mysticism which is so striking in Plotinus," 
remarks Hadot on his own intellectual development, "continues to 
intrigue me. Yet as I grow older, Plotinus speaks to me less and 
less. . . . From 1970 on, I have felt very strongly that it was Epicure¬ 
anism and Stoicism which could nourish the spiritual life of men and 
women of our times, as well as my own." 23 Of course, one should pay 
attention to the spiritual life of one's contemporaries, but that should 
not come at the cost of suspending one's concern with relevant phe¬ 
nomena (which may not be in vogue). Islamic Peripatetic philosophy, 
as seen in the following, draws heavily from the cosmological and the 
mystical dimensions of Plotinian Neoplatonism and this influence is 
instrumental in the articulation of the distinctive Islamic philosophi¬ 
cal prophetology. I return to this question in the next chapter when 
I draw on the work of Henry Corbin to remedy the limitations of 
Hadot's position and to situate the importance of Islamic Peripateti- 
cism in relation to modern philosophy. 


1.2. Standard Readings of Islamic Philosophy 

Having sketched the outlines of an alternative reading of the pur¬ 
pose and significance of Greek philosophy, I offer a critique of the 
views of some prominent scholars of Islamic philosophy who have 
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written on the Muslim inheritance from the Greeks. This critique is 
informed by Hadot's account of ancient philosophy, because Hadot's 
work—despite his underestimation of the philosophical significance of 
mystical experience and inattention to the tradition of Islamic philoso¬ 
phy—is extremely useful in unveiling the assumptions that obfuscate 
the genuine sense of philosophy in the Islamic tradition. 

Richard Walzer, a prominent scholar of the Greek heritage of 
Islamic philosophy, maintains that Islamic philosophy continued and 
preserved the Greek philosophical discourse. Walzer's "Islamic philoso¬ 
phers" draw on the translated Greek philosophical texts and compose 
works that are a fusion of the views of their Greek predecessors. In 
this vein, "genuine" philosophy ultimately is advancing original theses 
in "rational terms," in topical categories, and Walzer is adamant that 
no such original thesis is to be found in the works of Islamic philoso¬ 
phers. In the case of Alfarabi, for instance, Walzer maintains that the 
latter's theory of prophecy may contain an original synthesis of Greek 
views on "imitation" and imagination, but he cannot help commit¬ 
ting an ad ignorantiam and argues that "I have not been able to find 
precise evidence for it in extant Greek texts although it is obviously 
of Greek origin." 24 Later, I discuss some Greek predecessors of this 
account of imagination; nevertheless, this does not mean that Alfarabi 
adopted this notion from those Greek sources as there is no evidence 
that they were available to him. In his zeal to find Greek sources of 
all the interesting views of Alfarabi, Walzer overlooks the explana¬ 
tion that Alfarabi arrives at his account of imagination independently. 
Borrowing Edward Said's approach, there is a trace of Orientalism 
in Walzer's views. Specifically, Orientalists argue for the superiority 
of the Western culture (that of the colonizers), 25 and Walzer's exag¬ 
gerated effort to attribute all originality in Islamic philosophy to its 
Greek sources implies that the golden age of "Oriental" philosophy 
was not anything other than a replica of the Greek original. Therefore, 
we lose nothing if we bypass Islamic philosophy and focus our atten¬ 
tion on the Greeks, the so-called founders of "Western" philosophy. 

It also is important to observe that Walzer's philosophical Ori¬ 
entalism is itself premised on the view that philosophy, as such, is 
the production of rational and systematic treatises. Walzer's Greeks 
take the credit for the conception of philosophy as the production of 
rational systems and the later Europeans are credited for advancing 
these systems. Muslims, in this picture, play the role of the transmit¬ 
ters, who lacked the rational prowess and the requisite creativity to 
build on the Greek heritage. 26 Walzer's philosophical Orientalism in 
conjunction with his commitment to the account of philosophy as 
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production of philosophical discourse blinds him to the ways the 
Muslim philosophers sought to reconcile ancient Greek practice of 
philosophy with their own religious commitments and practices. As 
a result, Islamic philosophy is construed as the mere repository and 
transmission belt of ancient theories (for the later Europeans). 27 

Muhsin Mahdi, a leading scholar of Islamic political thought, 
challenges Walzer's reading of Alfarabi and advances a reading that 
gives prominence to Alfarabi's political thought. Walzer, as we have 
seen, asserts that Alfarabi's philosophical view is a mere replica of 
the Greek material, but then he argues, in keeping with the passage 
in the previous paragraph, that Alfarabi's innovation (which is not 
a philosophical innovation) results from his use of Greek sources to 
rationalize Islamic doctrines. Mahdi recoils from Walzer's Orientalism 28 
and emphasizes the political dimension of Alfarabi's writings. Mahdi 
maintains that Alfarabi's major treatises (i.e.. On the Perfect State and 
Political Regime) are "models to guide future legislators in establishing 
new cities. Models of this kind . . . are artful productions created by 
the teachers of legislators with an eye to general habits, character, 
opinions, and conditions, and these the legislator will adjust further 
with a view to a particular city under particular conditions." 29 Accord¬ 
ing to Mahdi, a novel aspect of Alfarabi's thought is that it lays the 
theoretical foundation for political programs in the postclassical age, 
a period dominated by revealed religions. 

On the one hand, I agree with Mahdi that Alfarabi's philosophy 
contains a philosophical grounding of the postclassical state. But also 
I contend that Mahdi's analysis overlooks the significance of virtue 
ethics in Alfarabi's philosophy. This deficiency comes into view when 
Mahdi wants to explain Alfarabi's inclusion in his political treatises of 
significant portions devoted to cosmology and psychology. 30 For this 
explanation, Mahdi implicitly invokes Socrates' strategy in the Republic. 
In order to define what a just individual is, Socrates declares that it is 
easier to define justice in the city and then, by establishing an analogy 
between the city and the individual, arrive at the definition of justice 
in the person. Socrates' strategy accords with his later contention that 
justice is primarily an attribute of persons and characters, and then only 
derivatively a property of laws, the social structure of the city-state, 
or the quality of our actions ( Republic , 442a-445e). 31 Mahdi, however, 
considers this argument only in so far as philosophical psychology 
relates to political science. 32 He concerns himself with the parallels 
between the structure of the soul and that of the city, while overlook¬ 
ing the purpose of the argument, that is, the supply of insights for the 
fundamental Socratic concern for the ethical cultivation of the person. 
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In the subsequent chapters, I develop an account of this concern and 
its unique form in Islamic Peripatetic philosophy. But before turning 
to this important issue, I explore more of the problematic features of 
the modern reception of Islamic philosophy. 

Oliver Leaman, a contemporary scholar of Islamic philosophy, 
diagnoses another manifestation of Orientalism in the position advanced 
by Mahdi's teacher, Leo Strauss. 33 Strauss, in Persecution and the Art 
of Writing, attributes the "collapse" of philosophy in the Jewish and 
the Islamic traditions to the conflict between reason and religious 
practice. He argues that philosophy prospered in the West precisely 
because Christian theology, the rational defense of Christian dogma, 
allowed philosophical discourse an important role in the education 
of the clerics. 34 Strauss assumes that there is a collapse of rationalism 
in the East, as the tenets of philosophy are incompatible with those 
of Islam and Judaism. Consequently, in his view, Jewish and Islamic 
traditions of philosophy become disfigured, because philosophers had 
to conceal Greek philosophical theories in their texts so as to avoid 
persecution by the irrational practitioners of faith who constituted the 
majority of the society. As a result, Muslim and Jewish philosophers 
simply restated what they inherited from the Greeks and their major 
contribution was developing an art of writing that contained their 
accounts of Greek philosophy in disguise (so as to avoid persecution). 35 

Strauss's Orientalism, like its counterpart in Walzer, presupposes 
the notion of philosophy as the production of rational knowledge. The 
identification of this assumption helps explain more of the details of 
Strauss's position. Philosophy comes into conflict with religion, in 
Strauss's reading, because it involves rational reflection on the nature 
of things and religion is concerned with practice based on revealed 
doctrines, that is, doctrines that are presumably impervious to rational 
scutiny. Perhaps the most striking evidence for Strauss's conclusion 
is his assertion that philosophy, after being passed on to the West, 
prospered under the protection of Christian theology. 36 However, 
according to Hadot, it was precisely under these conditions that phi¬ 
losophy proper was marginalized: 

With the advent of medieval scholasticism, however, we 
find a clear distinction being drawn between theologia and 
philosophia. Theology became conscious of its autonomy 
qua supreme science, while philosophy was emptied of its 
spiritual exercises which, from now on, were relegated to 
Christian mysticism and ethics. Reduced to the rank of a 
"handmaid of theology," philosophy's role was henceforth 
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to furnish theology with conceptual—and hence purely 
theoretical—material. When, in the modern age, philoso¬ 
phy regained its autonomy, it still retained many features 
inherited from this medieval conception. 37 

Strauss applauds Christian theology's appropriation of philosophy, 
because, and this is quite important, he does not see ethics and the 
practice of spiritual exercises as constitutive of ancient Greek philoso¬ 
phy. For him, philosophy is the manufacturing of rational knowledge, 
and, under the tutelage of Christian theology, it comes into its own 
(perhaps for the first time). But even if it does so, ironically, and 
presumably unbeknownst to Strauss, it is at the cost of changing its 
essence. It goes without saying that Strauss completely misses the 
particular character of Islamic philosophy, as a reconciliation of the 
practice of ancient philosophy and that of Islam. 

Sarah Stroumsa's reading of political falsafa in "Philosopher-King 
or Philosopher-Courtier? Theory and Reality in the Faldsifa's Place in 
Islamic Society" and Joel Kraemer's interpretation in "The Jihad of the 
Faldsifa " belong in the same category as Strauss's account. Kraemer 
argues that 

the Faldsifa diverge radically from true Islamic doctrine 
on substantive questions concerning the nature of the best 
polity and the purpose of justified warfare. I present this 
divergence as a cardinal example, or test case, demonstrating 
the fundamental alienation of the Faldsifa from the ultimate 
aspirations of the society in which they lived and a parade 
instance of their artful accommodation to the Islamic lexicon 
by means of a hermeneutic and rhetorical reinterpretation 
of root concepts. 38 

Kraemer suggests that philosophers suffered alienation from the 
Islamic political climate, and consequently used Islamic terminology 
to craft a camouflage for their philosophical ideals. Like Strauss, 
Kraemer uses the philosophical ideal articulated by the faldsifa to 
paint the Islamic context as oppressive to a philosophically motivated 
individual. Stroumsa echoes the same concern when she asserts "the 
existence of a pronounced tendency to alienation in the writings of 
Islamic medieval philosophers, in the east as well in the west." 39 
Kraemer and Stroumsa identify an inessential conflict between the 
Islamic doctrines and philosophical doctrines and as a result they miss 
out on the essential correspondence between Islam and philosophy at 
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the level of ethics and the practices of self-cultivation. This oversight 
blinds their understanding of the falasif,a 's proper relationship to their 
Islamic milieu. 

Such an approach to Islamic philosophy—relying, as it does, on 
the understanding of ancient Greek philosophy as the production of 
rational discourse and tainted with an Orientalist bias—is not restricted 
to European and American scholars. The Moroccan Scholar, 'Abed al- 
Jabri, in Arab-Islamic Philosophy, argues that philosophy qua "production 
of rational knowledge" declined in the Islamic world because of the 
influence of Persian Gnosticism. For al-Jabri, the Arabic Islam was an 
ideology "committed to the service of science, progress and a dynamic 
conception of society ." 40 As a result, it embraced Greek rationalism. 
However, Persian anti-rationalism (i.e.. Gnosticism) gave rise to an 
assault on the Arabic tradition and resulted in its decline . 41 Implicit 
in al-Jabri's argument is a call to disengage the Gnostic, especially 
the Shi'i, element from the Islamic heritage and facilitate a renais¬ 
sance of Arabism, which is nothing other than Islam at the service of 
reason and the European ideas of progress. For al-Jabri, the borders 
of the Orient have shifted further to the east but the same prejudices 
are present in his view. Because it flies in the face of historical evi¬ 
dence, Al-Jabri's view is especially awkward. It is well known that 
the Persian Shi'i world encouraged the pursuit of philosophy. The 
flowering of philosophy in the Safavid dynasty and its cultivation in 
the Shi'i seminaries to this day testify to the problematic nature of 
al-Jabri's account of the nature of philosophy and its history in the 
Islamic world . 42 

As already seen in the case of Muhsin Mahdi, assigning primacy 
to the production of rational knowledge in defining the Greek philo¬ 
sophical heritage need not always accompany the Orientalist attitude. 
For example, Oliver Leaman holds a similar view. As seen, he rejects 
Orientalism, while also affirming Greek philosophy as "the acme of 
rationality ." 43 Leaman writes: "The main purpose of philosophy is to 
understand arguments, and to assess those arguments and construct 
new arguments around them ." 44 He does not argue that Muslims 
were barbarians and opposed to reason (a favorite assumption of 
some of his Orientalist counterparts); rather he maintains that, in the 
Islamic context, Greek philosophy was challenged by a number of 
other rational modes of discourse. These included Islamic theology, 
theory of language, and jurisprudence. Leaman argues that these 
modes of rational discourse had already entered the Islamic cultural 
scene before philosophy came along. Now this view makes some 
sense of the resistance offered to philosophy by a theologian and 
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jurist such as Ghazali, but it is still problematic, because it misses 
out on the significance of philosophy as a way of life and the Islamic 
appreciation and appropriation of this significance . 45 So, for Leaman, 
Islamic philosophy is Islamic just as any other production of rational 
knowledge in an Islamic context is Islamic: "Perhaps the best way 
of specifying the nature of Islamic philosophy is to say that it is the 
tradition of philosophy which arose out of Islamic culture, with the 
latter term understood in its widest sense ." 46 This reading is aligned 
with those that define falsafa as that species of philosophy (understood 
as radically other than what constitutes a religious activity) cultivated 
in the Islamic civilizations under the patronage of Arab rulers and 
by scholars who are culturally Muslim. And because these scholars 
want to maintain the autonomy of philosophy against the perceived 
encroachments of religion, they prefer to translate al-falsafa as Arabic 
philosophy 47 or even Muslim philosophy . 48 To be fair, Leaman admits 
that Islamic philosophy, when it comes to its own, "involves study 
of reality which transforms the soul and is never separated from 
spiritual purity and religious sanctity ." 49 Here, Leaman recognizes 
the significance of Islamic philosophy as the practice of cultivating 
and transforming the soul, but he does not see its continuity (in this 
regard) with its Greek past and its genuine uniqueness. 

Perhaps one of the most notable proponents of the view that 
Islamic philosophy involves the practice of transformative spiritual 
exercises is Seyyed Hossein Nasr. In "The Meaning and Concept of 
Philosophy in Islam," Nasr claims that "[tjhis conception of philosophy 
as dealing with the discovering of the truth concerning the nature of 
things and combining mental knowledge with the purification and 
perfection of one's being has lasted to this day wherever the tradition 
of Islamic philosophy has continued and is in fact embodied in the very 
being of the most eminent representatives of the Islamic philosophical 
tradition to this day ." 50 Nasr calls the practice of spiritual exercises 
"the purification and perfection of one's own being" and insists that 
it is constitutive of Islamic philosophy. Nasr also recognizes that the 
Greeks, especially the Platonists and Hermetico-Pythagoreans, under¬ 
scored the relation between the theory and the practice of philosophy . 51 
But for him, Peripateticism de-emphasizes that relation and one of 
the virtues of Islamic philosophy proper is the overcoming of the 
Peripatetic distortion . 52 For Nasr, the move away from Peripateticism 
occurs in the later writings of Avicenna, especially in what remains 
of al-Hikma al-mashriqiyya (Eastern Philosophy), in which Avicenna 
decries the follies of the Peripatetics and declares his commitment 
to an approach to philosophy that draws from non-Greek sources . 53 
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Nasr sees in this a revival of perennial wisdom, which involves an 
alliance between theory and spiritual exercises. He is adamant about 
the importance of ascetic self-purification and self-discovery for the 
true notion of philosophy: 

Philosophy [without spiritual exercises] becomes sheer 
mental acrobatics and reason cut off from both intellect 
and revelation, nothing but a luciferan instrument leading 
to dispersion and ultimately dissolution. It must never be 
forgotten that according to the teachings of sophia perennis 
itself, the discovery of the Truth is essentially the discovery 
of one's self and ultimately of the Self . . . and that is the 
role of philosophy . 54 

Islam, in Nasr's view, is an expression of perennial wisdom, as it is 
essentially an association of theory and practice, truth and spiritual 
exercises, haqiqa (truth) and tariqa (the way). So, according to Nasr, 
philosophy in the Islamic tradition comes into its (perennial) own 
when it overcomes the Peripatetic pressures toward pure theory and 
recognizes the inseparability of truth and spiritual exercises. Nasr, 
then, connects Avicenna's al-Hikma al-mashriqiyya to the tradition inau¬ 
gurated by Suhrawardi's Hikmat al-ishraq ( Philosophy of Illumination). 
In the latter, the account of theory as spiritual practice is central and 
continues to be so in the later Islamic philosophical tradition mainly 
because of Suhrawardi's influence. 

Although I agree with Nasr that certain Islamic philosophical 
traditions (including Suhrawardi's Illuminationism) were based on a 
rejection of aspects of Peripateticism, I deny his claim that the Peri¬ 
patetics divorced theory from practice . 55 It is likely, as I mentioned 
earlier, that Aristotle's emphasis on thought thinking itself as the 
highest activity occasions such a reading of his work and that of his 
successors. A good dose of Aristotelian ethics, however, can help 
overcome this reading, as it becomes apparent that for Aristotle—and 
the successors who took this central text seriously—cultivation of 
the soul and its excellence is presupposed for the life of contempla¬ 
tion, and the latter is, qua life, a practice . 56 In other words, it seems 
that Nasr appreciates neither the reach of Aristotle's virtue ethics 
beyond the practical to the theoretical nor the impact of Aristotelian 
ethics on Islamic philosophy . 57 Once we allow Hadot's thesis that all 
schools of ancient philosophy are focused on the practice of spiritual 
exercises and that rational discourse is only ancillary to practice, then 
Nasr's assumption that Islamic philosophy comes into its own only 
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in establishing a necessary connection between spiritual practice and 
theory becomes suspect. My contention is that we have to be more 
precise and identify the particular ivay in which Islamic philosophers 
consider theory as a spiritual exercise. In Chapter 3, I show that this 
identification is established by Islamic prophetology, 58 and the Islamic 
Peripatetics Alfarabi and Avicenna are the early proponents of this 
prophetology. 
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Chapter 2 


To the Things Themselves 

Corbin and Heidegger 
on Phenomenological Access 


In Chapter 1,1 borrowed from Pierre Hadot's insights into the nature 
and purpose of ancient Greek philosophy to highlight the continuity 
between the ancient Greek understanding of philosophy as a way of 
life and the focus on spiritual practice found in Islamic philosophy. 
Although Hadot himself did not address the Islamic tradition of 
philosophy, Henry Corbin, another French philosopher and scholar 
working somewhat earlier than Hadot, did discover Islamic philosophy 
through his early training, of all things, as a phenomenologist. What 
is both surprising and fascinating about Corbin's intellectual path is 
the importance of the connection he made between spiritual practice 
in the Islamic philosophical enterprise and the phenomenological work 
he had already completed. 

In this chapter, I concentrate on Corbin's interest in the paral¬ 
lels between phenomenology and Islamic philosophy. This project is 
valuable in several ways: First, it resists the idea that the centrality of 
spiritual practices belongs to an early phase of philosophy and is of 
mere antiquarian interest. As I show in this chapter, the primacy of 
the cultivation of the self is a paramount feature not only of ancient 
Greek philosophy as well as Islamic philosophy but of phenomenol¬ 
ogy as well. In this way, this project also disrupts the sense that 
studying Islamic philosophy is a mere historical curiosity, that is, the 
idea that Islamic philosophy has no connection with contemporary 
trends in philosophy. Second, phenomenology claims to overcome the 
divide between reason and nature that haunts the modern tradition 
of philosophy. Islamic philosophy, as a premodern tradition, does 
not suffer from such an anxiety as it does not recognize a rift of 
this sort. Therefore, a comparison with phenomenology on the issue 
of access to things themselves helps to articulate a genuine form of 
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rationalism immune to dependence on irrational "Givens" as the 
ground of our claims to knowledge. Third, this project underscores 
just how the ethical training of the philosopher facilitates theoretical 
knowledge. Phenomenology helps in seeing how the apparent parti¬ 
tion between practical virtue and knowledge is overcome and in this 
sense, I consider how the focus on the practical cultivation of the self 
in Islamic philosophy prepares one for scientific and metaphysical 
speculations. Finally, tracing Corbin's transition from Heidegger's 
phenomenology to Islamic philosophy also is useful in bringing into 
focus the philosophical significance of relevant religious phenomena. 
Modern secularism's rendition of religious and mystical experiences as 
extraneous to the philosophical project is (as we have seen) apparent 
in the later work of Hadot. 1 Similarly, Heidegger's phenomenology 
also circumvents these religious phenomena. Corbin's censure of this 
secularist tendency provides the platform for my meditations in the 
following chapter, in which I investigate the prominence of prophetic 
religion in the Islamic Peripatetic framework. 

In this chapter, I sketch the influence of phenomenology on 
Corbin, the principles of Heidegger's account of phenomenology, and 
how the interpretations of two contemporary philosophers (Dreyfus and 
McDowell) amplify the significance of the interpretation that Corbin 
gave to the phenomenological experience. I show that what all of 
these philosophers share is the aim of getting at the things themselves 
and through the working out of this process, the phenomenon (i.e., 
the being of beings) that makes possible all others (while concealing 
itself) also must be disclosed. The access to the things themselves and 
their being is mediated by the refinement of the inquirer. This brings 
us back at once to the philosophical spiritual exercises and allows for 
a more profound engagement of their significance. 

In the next chapter, I engage the Islamic Peripatetics, Alfarabi 
and Avicenna, and show a similar concern with the cultivation of the 
inquirer preceding phenomenological access. I explore the nuances of 
the Islamic account of the care of the soul and find it centered on a 
prophetology and its derivative notion of religion. Later, I trace these 
concerns to the differences between the conceptions of the human being 
and its cultivation that are operative in Heideggerian phenomenology 
and Islamic philosophy. Heidegger defines the being of the human as 
finite (i.e., a being-towards-death) and draws on cultural exemplars to 
bring the individual to authenticity. Islamic Peripatetics, on the other 
hand, take the human being to be immortal, a being-towards-beyond- 
death, and appeal to divine exemplars for the individual's salvation. 
I follow the analyses that lead Alfarabi and Avicenna to assert the 
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immortality of the soul and show that these thinkers are not merely 
advocating a dogmatic hypothesis. In fact, their attention to relevant 
psychological and spiritual evidence indicates the advantage of their 
approach to the human being and its care. 


2.1. Phenomenology According to Henry Corbin 

Corbin began his philosophical career as the first translator of Heidegger 
into French. 2 Many years later, in 1966, on the eve of the first Western 
colloquium on Shi'i Islam at the University of Strasbourg, Corbin con¬ 
fided to Seyyed Hossein Nasr that he used to drive through Strasbourg, 
when he was younger, to get to Freiburg, "to seek knowledge at the 
feet of" 3 his mentor, Heidegger. But he no longer desired to travel that 
path, as he had found such contentment in Islamic philosophy which 
he could never hope to find in Heidegger's "limited and truncated" 4 
philosophy. Corbin's turn to Islamic philosophy occurred in the 1930s 
when Louis Massignon, the author of the famous Passion of al-Hallaj, 
gave him a work by the twelfth-century mystic and philosopher, 
Suhrawardi, with the comment, "I think there is something in this 
book for you." 5 In 1939, Corbin went to Istanbul and stayed there 
for six years, during which he published nothing while he immersed 
himself in the study of Suhrawardi and Islamic philosophy. In 1946, 
he refounded his career, and in the thirty-two years before his 1978 
death, divided his time between Paris and Tehran studying Islamic 
philosophy. 

Phenomenology, according to Corbin, "consists in 'saving the 
appearance,' saving the phenomenon, while unveiling the hidden 
which shows itself beneath this appearance." 6 The phenomenologist, 
according to Corbin, refuses to explain phenomena by forcing them 
under general theories. Rather, he recognizes that phenomena must 
be seen as they are in themselves, and in this process the phenom¬ 
enon that makes possible all others (and conceals itself) should also 
be unveiled. In this process of unveiling and getting at the things 
themselves, phenomenology draws our attention to "the indissoluble 
link between modi intelligendi and modi essendi, between modes of 
understanding ( comprendre ) and modes of being. The modes of 
understanding are essentially a function ( essentiellement en fonction ) 
of the modes of being. Any change in the mode of understanding 
is necessarily concomitant with a change in the mode of being." 7 
This phenomenological link is explicated in what Corbin calls the 
"triumph of hermeneutic as Verstehen, meaning that that which we 
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truly understand is only what we experience and undergo, what we 
suffer in our very being. Hermeneutics does not consist in deliberat¬ 
ing upon concepts, it is essentially the unveiling ( devoilement) of that 
which is happening within us." 8 To properly understand this prin¬ 
ciple of phenomenological hermeneutics, it is necessary to explicate 
relevant aspects of Heidegger's Being and Time. Through the analysis 
that follows, I show that the modes of being (e.g., the modes of our 
passions, suffering, and toil) concern the character of the knower. In 
other words, to get at the things themselves, to understand, presup¬ 
poses an education and refinement of the inquirer. This brings us 
back at once to the philosophical spiritual exercises and allows for a 
more profound engagement of their significance. 


2.2. Heidegger's Phenomenology 

In order to understand what Corbin "discovered" in Heidegger as a 
portal to the Islamic tradition, I have to briefly explain relevant con¬ 
cepts of Heidegger's project. Corbin's rendition of the link between the 
modes of being and those of understanding is grounded in Heidegger's 
phenomenological method. As does Corbin, Heidegger distinguishes 
between phenomenological philosophy and the positive sciences 
(including the positive study of history). 9 Clarifying this distinction 
requires the working out of the concept of interpretation ( Auslegung ), 
as discussed in §32 of Being and Time. According to Heidegger, 

in interpreting, we do not, so to speak, throw a "significa¬ 
tion" over some naked thing which is present-at-hand, we 
do not stick a value on it; but when something within-the- 
world is encountered as such, the thing in question already 
has an involvement which is disclosed in our understanding 
of the world, and this involvement is one which gets laid 
out by interpretation. (SZ 150; BT 190-91) 

In other words, for Heidegger, interpretation appropriates its sub¬ 
ject matter in the disclosure of relations that are constituted by our 
practical involvements in the world. This interpretative appropriation 
(Zueignung) is an effort at making explicit that which is implicitly 
understood in these pragmatic involvement relations. Interpretation 
generates, in Heidegger's construct, a form of discourse. 

As a result, Heidegger distinguishes between hermeneutic and 
apophantic modes of discourse. The apophantic discourse does not 
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always keep the relation of its subject matter to the involvement 
relations in view. 

In its function of appropriating what is understood, the "as" 
no longer reaches out into the totality of involvements. As 
regards its possibilities for articulating reference-relations, 
it has been cut off from that significance which, as such, 
constitutes environmentality. The "as" gets pushed back 
into the uniform plane of that which is merely present-at- 
hand. (SZ 158; BT 200) 

Once the appropriating of what is understood is severed from the 
involvement relations, the entity appears as "present-at-hand." Put 
otherwise, the entity or the object of discourse, in the apophantic 
discourse, appears in itself and by itself as present-at-hand. It is this 
present-at-hand appearance of entities that makes possible the cor¬ 
respondence theory of truth. Thus, in Heidegger's model, assertions, 
as positive knowledge claims, are items in the apophantic mode of 
discourse. An articulation of involvement relations can become a 
present-at-hand assertion when it comes up for confirmation. In con¬ 
firmation, the proposition as the immanent present-at-hand entity is 
said to correspond to the object as the transcendent present-at-hand 
entity. In this context, it becomes possible to say that the transcendent 
entity exists; it has a being separate from the observer, possessing its 
own attributes and properties. Heidegger organizes the various modes 
of discourse in the following passage: 

Assertion and its structure (namely, the apophantical "as") 
are founded upon interpretation and its structure (viz., the 
hermeneutical "as") and also upon understanding—Dasein's 
disclosedness. (SZ 223; BT 266) 

Heidegger, as we have already seen, maintains that an assertion 
involves an interruption of the practices making up the involvement 
relations. Assertion can sever its object from its involvement context and 
treat it as a thing that belongs to other things of a particular species 
or type, subject to laws determining the objects of a particular mode 
of inquiry (e.g., the various positive sciences). Hermeneutic discourse, 
on the other hand, appropriates its subject matter in its practical con¬ 
text, and ultimately, there is a mode of assertion and knowledge that 
can be true to the hermeneutic context, 10 but before getting to that it 
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is necessary to bring to the fore the relevant features of the human 
being that are presupposed for any interpretation. 

Heidegger begins Being and Time with a phenomenological analy¬ 
sis of the being of man (i.e., Dasein) as the being who understands 
being (SZ 11-12; BT 32). His purpose in using this unusual terminol¬ 
ogy is to avoid the pitfalls of traditional philosophical psychology, 
the study of the soul: 

Dasein's ontico-ontological priority was seen quite early, 
though Dasein itself was not grasped in its genuine ontologi¬ 
cal structure, and did not even become a problem in which 
this structure was sought . . . Aristotle says . . . "Man's 
soul is, in a certain way, entities." . . . Aristotle's prin¬ 
ciple, which points back to the ontological thesis of Par¬ 
menides, is one which Thomas Aquinas has taken up in 
a characteristic discussion. . . . He does this by invoking 
an entity which, in accordance with its very manner of 
Being, is properly suited to "come together with" entities 
of any sort whatever. This distinctive entity ... is the soul 
(anima). (SZ 14; BT 34) 

The "soul" is unique in that it is that being in the light of which other 
beings show themselves. The problem with the traditional accounts 
of the "soul" is that they treat it as a present-at-hand entity among 
other present-at-hand entities. With this assumption, "Being-in-the- 
world does not as such get conceived" (SZ 59; BT 85). The soul's 
absorption in the world (i.e., its being-in-the world) provides for and 
can obfuscate its transparency and access to other beings. Heidegger's 
hermeneutics of the soul (i.e., Dasein) aims to articulate the structures 
of the context of human practices (i.e., the involvement relations) and 
because these structures affect the soul's access to beings, he refers to 
his inquiry as fundamental ontology. 11 

Heidegger's fundamental ontology culminates in an examina¬ 
tion of Dasein's self-understanding. This examination, in turn, is an 
interpretation of Dasein's projection of a self in terms of its various 
possibilities. A possibility, however, is not an end in the sense of a 
product, a being, but an end as the for-the-sake-of-which of Dasein's 
self-projection. As already in the world, Dasein is in truth, it knows how 
to be itself; yet this primordial truth is obfuscated by Dasein's falling 
away from its primordial for-the-sake-of-which. However, Dasein's lot 
in life is that it is not in immediate possession of its primordial purpose 
and must unover it. 12 Therefore, Dasein is either authentic [eigentlich], 
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understanding itself in terms of its primordial for-the-sake-of-which, 
or inauthentic. An authentic Dasein casts its being in terms of its own 
self as the "for-the-sake-of-which." Dasein's "uncritical" projection of 
its being in terms of an unowned "for-the-sake-of-which" accounts for 
Dasein in the inauthentic mode. Heidegger writes: 

Proximally and for the most part the self is lost in the "they." 

He understands himself in terms of those possibilities of 
existence which "circulate" in the "average" public way of 
interpreting Dasein today. (SZ 383; BT 435) 

Authenticity, as the process of taking over (owning) one's roles criti¬ 
cally, implies that one is not in the grip of this or that "public" or 
idiosyncratic ideal. Rather the authentic individual adjusts himself to 
the demands of the particular situation: he acts appropriately (does 
the right thing) (SZ 307-8; BT 355). As a result, the authenticity of 
Dasein makes possible a genuine encounter with things themselves 
and not as things that appear through the mold of available public or 
idiosyncratic ideals. In Being and Time, Heidegger writes: "To have a 
science 'of' phenomena means to grasp its objects in such a way that 
everything about them which is up for discussion must be treated by 
exhibiting it directly and demonstrating it directly" (SZ 35; BT 59). 
In a phenomenological encounter that reaches to things themselves, 
things appear in their relevant contexts, and the inquirer is free of 
interpretive constraints that distort those contexts. 

The achieving of phenomenological access to the entities 
which we encounter, consists rather in thrusting aside inter¬ 
pretive tendencies, which keep thrusting themselves upon 
us and running along with us, and which conceal not only 
the phenomenon of such "concern," but even more those 
entities themselves, as encountered of their own accord in 
our concern with them. (SZ 67; BT 96) 

These interpretive tendencies (which result in the blocking of phe¬ 
nomenological access) are caused by Dasein's inauthenticity, its 
appropriation of phenomena for the sake of public or idiosyncratic 
possibilities of being. Authenticity frees Dasein from such interpreta¬ 
tive constraints and authenticity makes the ideal of phenomenology 
possible (SZ 28, 34; BT 50, 58). 

An authenticity that is won through a hermeneutics of Dasein 
will result in knowledge of the things themselves. Heidegger insists 
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that this knowledge is not a feature of the present-at-hand assertions 
of positive sciences. He writes, 

Being-in-the-world, as concern, is fascinated by the world 
with which it is concerned. If knowing is to be possible 
as a way of determining the nature of the present-at-hand 
by observing it, then there must first be a deficiency in our 
having-to-do with the world concernfully. When concern 
holds back [ Sichenthalten ] from any kind of producing, 
manipulating, and the like, it puts itself into what is now 
the sole remaining mode of Being-in, the mode of just tarry¬ 
ing alongside. . . . [ das Nur-noch-verweilen bei . . .] This kind 
of Being towards the world is one which lets us encounter 
entities within-the-world purely in the way they look ( eidos ), 
just that; on the basis of this kind of Being, and as a mode 
of it, looking explicitly at what we encounter is possible. 

(SZ 61; BT 88) 

As tarrying alongside, Dasein is free from the prejudices that frame 
the entities it observes. Liberating the self from these prejudices 
through the achievement of authenticity, Dasein is capable of "dwelling 
autonomously [eigenstdndigen] alongside entities within-the-world. In 
this kind of 'dzvelling' [Aufenthalt] as a holding-one's-self-back from any 
manipulation or utilization, the perception of the present-at-hand is 
consummated" (SZ 61; BT 89). This knowledge (i.e., "the consummation 
of the perception of the present-at-hand") is not achieved through the 
apophantic approach of positive sciences, and the present-at-hand enti¬ 
ties here are not necessarily the entities broached by such sciences. The 
present-at-hand here are things themselves as they show themselves, 
and the inquiry that allows us to dwell by them autonomously, to 
tarry alongside them, is phenomenology. 13 Moreover, the hermeneutic 
method of this phenomenology involves a self-understanding that is 
a self-constitution, a self-cultivation that removes Dasein's opaque¬ 
ness and allows it to see, to let "entities which are accessible to it be 
encountered unconcealedly in themselves" (SZ 147; BT 187). 


2.3. Two Contemporary Approaches 
to Heidegger's Phenomenology 


In his presidential address to the American Philosophical Association, 
"Overcoming the Myth of the Mental: How Philosophers Can Benefit 
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from the Phenomenology of Everyday Life," Hubert Dreyfus interprets 
Heidegger as an antagonist to the kind of position I have attributed 
to him (i.e., Heidegger) thus far. Dreyfus's polemic is directed against 
John McDowell's realist claim that the mind reaches all the way out 
to the things themselves. In a lecture delivered at the Eastern APA 
("What Myth?"), McDowell replies to Dreyfus's charges, also drawing 
from Heidegger. A consideration of the exchange between these two 
important analytic philosophers and sensitive readers of Heidegger 
deepens our understanding of Heidegger's phenomenology. 

Before addressing Dreyfus's critique and McDowell's reply, a 
brief account of McDowell's realism, the trigger for this exchange, is 
necessary. McDowell's realism is formulated, in part, as a response 
to Wilfrid Sellars's influential attack on the "Myth of the Given." In 
his "Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind," Sellars criticizes the 
approach of certain forms of empiricism to the problem of justifying 
perceptual beliefs, a critique which has had considerable influence on 
late twentieth-century philosophy. According to Sellars, some forms 
of empiricism rest on a claim that perceptual beliefs can only be justi¬ 
fied by a certain kind of foundational mental state: direct perceptual 
awareness. Such states are foundational in that they are the ultimate 
court of appeal for all perceptual beliefs and presuppose no other 
beliefs. 14 Sellars rejects the empiricist notion of presuppositionless 
foundations and contends that the justification of perceptual beliefs 
is a matter of their relation to other beliefs in the public practice of 
asking for, and giving, reasons. 15 Sellars develops powerful arguments, 
which he traces to the philosophy of Kant, to show that the empiricist 
appeal to presuppositionless sensory foundations is flawed, because it 
is in the grip of the "Myth of the Given" (i.e., the absurd notion that 
raw, nonconceptual deliverance of the senses can stand in the logical 
relation of justification to a belief). 16 Sellars is correct to object that the 
empiricist's appeal to presuppositionless sensory foundations to justify 
our perceptual beliefs is problematic, in that such an appeal is in the 
grip of the "Myth of the Given." The Sellarsian rejection of mythologi¬ 
cal justifications of perceptual beliefs, however, offends our ordinary 
intuitions concerning our claims to know that which we have directly 
perceived. Those who are not already in the grip of a theory do, after 
all, suppose that such knowledge claims are justified by the impact of 
the world on them and not by the coherence with other entrenched 
beliefs. McDowell maintains that this "see-sawing" can be ended by 
rejecting the shared premise. 17 He argues that our representations of 
the world are not merely given, but rather are produced by the invol¬ 
untary exercise of the same conceptual capacities that are voluntarily 
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exercised in the production of perceptual beliefs. 18 In other words, 
he concedes to the backers of the empiricist Given that perceptual 
beliefs can be justified by items that are not beliefs, but such items, 
contrary to the mythological view of them, are conceptualized. More 
precisely, the world, as we experience it, is already conceptualized, 
because we are initiated into the conceptual space through our traffic 
with the world and others like us. Therefore, the world's impacts on 
our senses put us in immediate contact with the world by actualizing 
our conceptual capacities independently of our volition. As a result, 
our sensory experience can justify our perceptual beliefs. McDowell 
also concedes to Sellarsian coherentists that all justification must be 
grounded in conceptualized states, but he rejects the coherentist the¬ 
sis that all conceptualized states that play a role in justification are 
beliefs. This puts him in a position to reject the Myth of the Given 
while preserving the intuition that our perceptual beliefs are justified 
by our experience of the world. 19 

Dreyfus diagnoses a problematic form of Aristotelianism in 
McDowell's nuanced balance between empiricism and coherentism. 

To suggest how impingements received from nature can be 
conceptual through and through without the mind impos¬ 
ing meaning on a meaningless Given, McDowell introduces 
an account of Aristotle's idea of second nature: "Human 
beings are . . . initiated into . . . the space of reasons by 
ethical upbringing, which instills the appropriate shape 
into their lives. The resulting habits of thought and action 
are second nature." 

McDowell then generalizes Aristotle's account of the 
production of second nature: "Imposing a specific shape 
on the practical intellect is a particular case of a general 
phenomenon: initiation into conceptual capacities, which 
include responsiveness to other rational demands besides 
those of ethics." 

The phenomenon McDowell has in mind is clearest in 
phronesis, usually translated "practical wisdom." He tells 
us: "Practical wisdom is the right sort of thing to serve as 
a model for the understanding, the faculty that enables us 
to recognize and create the kind of intelligibility that is a 
matter of placement in the space of reasons." 20 


Dreyfus correctly observes that McDowell's account of initiation into 
the space of reasons is a generalization of Aristotle's account of the 
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cultivation of the practically wise person, the phronimos. The ethical 
training of the phronimos endows him with an appropriate conceptual 
repertoire. When faced with a particular situation requiring moral 
consideration, the impact of the particulars on the sensibility of the 
phronimos draws the relevant concepts into operation. The phronimos 
then perceives the good and acts immediately for its sake. For McDow¬ 
ell, as perhaps for Aristotle, all knowledge is to be understood on the 
model of the ethical knowledge of the phronimos. Dreyfus, however, 
believes that McDowell's position reacts excessively to the Myth of the 
Given. Dreyfus invokes Heidegger's phenomenology as exemplifying 
the proper response to the Given: 

But, according to Heidegger, most of our ethical life consists 
in simply seeing the appropriate thing to do and respond¬ 
ing without deliberation, as when we help a blind person 
cross the street or when, after years of experience, we 
unreflectively balance, case by case, the demands of our 
professional and personal lives. As Aristotle says: "Phrone- 
sis . . . involves knowledge of the ultimate particular thing, 
which cannot be attained by systematic knowledge but only 
by 'perception/ " Heidegger thus claims that Aristotle's 
account of phronesis does not assume, as McDowell does, 
that ethical expertise can be conceptually articulated. On the 
contrary, phronesis shows that socialization can produce a 
kind of master whose actions do not rely on habits based 
on reasons to guide him. Indeed, thanks to socialization, 
a person's perceptions and actions at their best would be 
so responsive to the specific situation that they could not 
be captured in general concepts. 21 

Dreyfus reads phrenetic expertise as a kind of mastery that is outside 
the space of reasons. In other words, Dreyfus, vis-a-vis Heidegger's 
phenomenology, wants to resuscitate the Given; he calls it a meaning¬ 
ful Given to contrast it with what he calls "the bare Given" of the 
empiricists. A consideration of the full impact of Dreyfus's problematic 
philosophical commitments in his reading of Heidegger is beyond the 
scope of this work, but it suffices to say that for Dreyfus, it would 
not make sense to make too much of Heidegger's references to the 
authentic Dasein's seeing the things themselves. Even if we were to 
entertain Heidegger's references to an encounter with things them¬ 
selves, we would have to understand it in a pragmatic way without 
concern for the intelligibility of things themselves. 
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McDowell's reply to Dreyfus rescues the notion of the phenom¬ 
enological access to things themselves. First, he draws attention to 
Dreyfus's misappropriation of Heidegger in placing phrenetic percep¬ 
tion outside the conceptual space: 

Dreyfus cites from Heidegger the claim that the "pure 
perceiving" that is the characteristic accomplishment of the 
phronimos "no longer falls within the domain of logos." Drey¬ 
fus reads this as a formulation of the contrast he assumes, 
between the situation-specificity of the kind of competence 
exemplified by phronesis, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
conceptual rationality conceived as situation-independent. 22 

But McDowell maintains that Heidegger, following Aristotle, does 
not think of the realm of logos as the realm of situation-independent 
rationality. 

There is no call to foist such an idea on Heidegger. The 
word "logos" can accept many different interpretations. 
Aristotle explains the "perception" of the phronimos partly 
in terms of a comparison with theoretical intuition, which 
immediately grasps indefinables (things of which there is 
no logos). On a more charitable interpretation, Heidegger 
is picking up on that comparison. The domain of logos in 
Heidegger's remark is not, as Dreyfus thinks, the space of 
reasons, the domain of conceptual articulation. Contrary to 
what Dreyfus implies, the domain of conceptual articulation 
includes thoughts that are not intelligible in abstraction from 
particular situations, so that interpretation of "the domain 
of logos" would not secure the contrast Heidegger wants 
with the "pure perceiving" of the phronimos. The domain 
of logos that is relevant to Heidegger's point is the domain 
of the definable, which is not the same thing at all. 23 

For McDowell's Heidegger (and Aristotle) conceptuality extends 
beyond the domain of the situation-independent rationality; it reaches 
all the way to the world. McDowell's earlier ethical writings have 
contributed to the making of this point. In "Virtue and Reason," for 
example, McDowell illustrates his account of the conceptuality of the 
world by explaining how a kind person acts in response to a particular 
situation requiring kindness: 
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A kind person can be relied on to behave kindly when that 
is what the situation requires. Moreover, his reliably kind 
behavior is not the outcome of a blind, non-rational habit 
or instinct, like the courageous behavior—so called only 
by courtesy—of a lioness defending her cubs. Rather, that 
the situation requires a certain sort of behaviour is (one 
way of formulating) his reason for behaving in that way, 
on each of the relevant occasions. So it must be something 
of which, on each of the relevant occasions, he is aware. 

A kind person has a reliable sensitivity to a certain sort 
of requirement that situations impose on behaviour. The 
deliverances of a reliable sensitivity are cases of knowledge; 
and there are idioms according to which the sensitiv¬ 
ity itself can appropriately be described as knowledge: a 
kind person knows what it is like to be confronted with a 
requirement of kindness. The sensitivity is, we might say, 
a sort of perceptual capacity. 24 

For McDowell, the virtuous person perceives the relevant moral features 
of a situation and responds appropriately. He has knowledge, that is, 
gets things right when he confronts a moral requirement inscribed, 
so to speak, in the specific situation. The label of knowledge is not 
conferred here as a courtesy, as one would to Dreyfus's Dasein who 
reacts without deliberation to situations through appropriate program¬ 
ming. The virtuous person has acquired the proper set of concepts, 
and the particulars he experiences draw upon the relevant concepts 
to show themselves. 25 

Heidegger's account of attentiveness to the things themselves— 
which is won through a cultivation of the self such that opaqueness 
is removed—also implies conceptual articulation at the level of par¬ 
ticulars. This point comes through in Heidegger's account of existen¬ 
tial sight as a perception of the situation-dependent intelligibility of 
things themselves: 

"Seeing" does not mean just perceiving with the bodily 
eyes, but neither does it mean pure non-sensory aware¬ 
ness of something present-at-hand in its presence-at-hand. 

In giving an existential signification to "sight," we have 
merely drawn upon the peculiar feature of seeing, that 
it lets entities which are accessible to it be encountered 
unconcealedly in themselves. (SZ 147; BT 187) 
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The existential sight is available when the person is delivered from 
interpretative constraints, and is able to let the entity draw on the rel¬ 
evant conceptual abilities and show itself. This sight is won through the 
attainment of virtue, as it is only the virtuous (i.e., authentic) Dasein 
who is able to encounter unconcealed entities by holding back "from 
any kind of producing, manipulating, and the like" and putting himself 
in "the mode of just tarrying alongside, . . . which lets us encounter 
entities within-the-world purely in the way they look" (SZ 61; BT 88). 

To sum up, consider this passage from Being and Time: "The 
meaning of phenomenological description as a method lies in inter¬ 
pretation . . . through which the authentic meaning of Being and 
also those basic structures of being which Dasein itself possesses, are 
made known to Dasein's understanding of Being" (SZ 37; BT 61-62). 
Bringing the existential strutures of Dasein to view, by means of a 
hermeneutic Dasein analytic, allows the phenomenologist to seize 
resolutely on his possibility for authenticity, which, in turn, removes 
the illusions that block the transparent encounter with the things 
themselves and their being. 

The unveiling of entities within-the-world comes about when the 
inquirer attains authenticity (i.e., liberation from ossified theoretical and 
practical constraints). Once he attains authenticity, he dwells autono¬ 
mously alongside entities within-the-world. Following a suggestion of 
McDowell, I interpret authenticity on the model of phronesis, practical 
wisdom. Dasein is authentic when it does not merely submit to the 
roles it is assigned publicly; rather, the authentic Dasein takes over its 
roles critically. In doing so, its perception of the entities is no longer 
obscured by a derivative self-understanding. Dasein's authentic self¬ 
understanding liberates it from interests that interfere with its clear¬ 
sighted encounter with the things themselves. Like Aristotle's phronimos, 
the authentic Dasein allows the entities to draw on its conceptual 
repertoire and show themselves. Heidegger suggests that authenticity, 
choosing to be itself (i.e., autonomous), is an existentiell matter, that is, 
it has to do with the way a human being lives his life: "The question of 
existence never gets straightened out except through existing itself" (SZ 
12; BT 33). Heidegger's hermeneutics of Dasein, however, is concerned 
with the structure of existence. Heidegger claims that the concern for 
authenticity "does not require that the ontological structure of existence 
should be theoretically transparent" (SZ 12; BT 33). In other words, the 
acquisition of the ideal human existence does not indicate that one can 
successfully engage in the analysis of the structure of human existence. 
However, seizing on the possibility of the philosophical life (and its 
specific path to authenticity), the philosopher analyzes the structure of 
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existence on the way to authenticity (SZ 13; BT 34). Existence grounds 
the essence of Dasein (SZ 42; BT 67), and its analysis prepares the way 
for a state of Dasein in which it has access to phenomena in general 
and phenomenon in its technical phenomenological sense, that is, that 
which is hidden and lets beings show themselves (SZ 35; BT 59). Here, 
we should be aware of the precariousness of the claim to authenticity. 
Heidegger's involvement with the Nazis and his atrocious treatment 
of his colleagues, as the rector of Freiburg University, fail the test of 
authenticity and virtue. 26 It should be kept in mind that Heidegger's 
analytic of existence does not presuppose the inquirer's ethical excellence; 
it aims to provide the inquirer with a preparatory self-understanding 
that may motivate authenticity. 


2.4. Back to Corbin 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr recalls asking Corbin about the Perso-Arabic 
equivalent to "phenomenology." Corbin replies that "phenomenol¬ 
ogy" means "kashf al-mahjub, 'the casting aside of the veil/ which is 
a fundamental method of expounding the truth in Sufism." 27 Corbin, 
however, seems to go beyond Heidegger and his efforts to unveil 
entities as they are in themselves: 

[T]o save the reality demands the same procedure: kashf 
al-mahjub, to detach, to unveil that which reveals itself 
while remaining hidden in the phainomenon. I said just now 
that this is what phenomenology is. . . . It is a matter of 
leading the observer to a point where he allows himself 
to see what it is that lies hidden. This essentially is what 
hermeneutic is. 28 

What Corbin means—when he maintains that phenomenology and its 
Islamic counterpart, kashf al-mahjub, 29 lead the observer to see what 
is hidden—does not exceed Heidegger's account. For Heidegger, as 
we have seen, phenomenology is that project that aims to present the 
individual with the choice of authenticity and its consequent unveiling 
of the phenomena (if one accepts the challenge of authenticity). The 
technical, phenomenological conception of phenomenon, however, 
concerns that phenomenon which accompanies and makes possible 
all that shows itself (i.e., phenomenon in its ordinary sense) [SZ 31; 
BT 54—55]. For Heidegger, the phenomenon, in the specific sense, is 
available to Dasein (i.e., a modified version of the traditional "soul" 30 ). 
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Corbin's phenomenological commitment to unveiling the phe¬ 
nomenon, as that which is hidden and makes possible all appearances, 
should not imply that there are no significant differences between 
Corbin and Heidegger. For Corbin, unveiling the hidden is, more pre¬ 
cisely, an inquiry aiming to "illuminate how, in understanding itself, 
the human presence situates itself, circumscribes the Da, the situs of its 
presence and unveils ( devoile ) the horizon that has hitherto remained 
hidden." 31 Thus, Corbin, in contrast to Heidegger, takes mystical and 
prophetic experiences very seriously and grounds his phenomenology 
on the phenomena in these experiences. Moreover, Corbin does not 
take Dasein to be a Being-towards-Death ( Sein-zum-Tode ), 32 it is a being 
whose finality is not death, but a "Being-towards-Beyond-Death." He 
maintains, "so long as the 'resolute decision' ( decision-resolue ) remains 
simply 'free for death,' death presents itself as a closure and not as 
an exitus. Then we can never leave this world. To be free for beyond 
death, is the anticipation and the making of the future as an exitus, 
the way out of the world towards other worlds." 33 The account of 
Dasein as Being-towards-Beyond-Death is not indicative of Corbin's 
prior commitment to an elaborate religious ontology, rather it is a 
position that is won through a full deliverance from prejudices (and 
prior commitments). The complete execution of the phenomenological 
preparation should culminate, according to Corbin, in the continuation 
of the process of unveiling beyond the finality of death, and via the 
hermeneutics of prophetic symbols, to other worlds. 34 

Corbin agrees with Heidegger that an ethical preparation is 
required for the phenomenological access to the things themselves 
and their being, but he thinks that philosophical spiritual exercises 
should not be restricted to this preparation. Earlier, we saw Corbin 
celebrating the "triumph of hermeneutics as Verstehen, meaning that 
that which we truly understand is only what we experience and 
undergo, what we suffer in our very being. Hermeneutics does not 
consist in deliberating upon concepts, rather, it is the unveiling of 
that which is happening within us." 35 This is the core principle of 
phenomenological hermeneutics: Knowledge presupposes a transmuta¬ 
tion of the soul, an ethical cultivation that brings the inquirer to the 
condition of transparency such that things show themselves as they 
are in themselves. Corbin, however, believes that Heidegger draws 
narrow limits to the execution of this principle. By contrast, Corbin 
traces his own discovery of the spiritual dimension of this principle to 
the notion of significatio passiva in the hermeneutics of young Luther: 
"divine attributes cannot be understood ( modus intelligendi) except in 
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relation with ourselves ( modus essendi)." 36 In The Man of Light in Iranian 
Sufism, Corbin gives a broader account of the history of this principle: 

We already hear it in Empedocles: "Fire can only be seen 
by fire." In the Corpus Hermeticum (11.20) where the Nous 
declares to Hermes: "If you do not make yourself like God, 
you cannot understand God." In Plotinus (Enneads VI, 9, 

11): "The principle can be seen only by the principle." In 
the West it leads us from Meister Eckhart to Goethe. 37 

This history of the hermeneutic principle should not obscure its preva¬ 
lence in the ancient philosophical tradition, 38 in the form of theoretical 
philosophy as a practice of spiritual exercises and the transmission of 
this tradition to the Islamic philosophers. In other words, we should 
not, pace Corbin, just look for Hermetic thinkers and traditions in the 
Islamic spirituality (e.g., the Illuminationists, the Sufis, and Isma'ilis 39 ) 
to see the hermeneutic principle at work. This principle also is avail¬ 
able in the work of Peripatetic thinkers such as Alfarabi and Avicenna. 

In the next chapter, I examine the primacy of ethical cultivation 
in Islamic Peripatetic philosophy with a focus on how this ethical 
preparation results in the philosopher dwelling autonomously (i.e., 
tarrying) alongside entities within-the-world and consummating the 
perception of them. More precisely, I show how the cultivation of vir¬ 
tue brings about theoretical knowledge of the worldly entities. Islamic 
Peripatetics, however, do not cease the spiritual exercises at this point. 
They reach beyond mundane, practical concerns to a spiritual quest 
for intimacy with the Divine. 
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Chapter 3 


From the Things Themselves 
to Prophecy 

Philosophical Cultivation in 
Islamic Peripateticism 


Drawing on the previous chapter's discussion of Corbin's critique of 
Heidegger's phenomenological account of the being of man, in this 
chapter I turn to the Islamic Peripatetics to show that not only do 
they presuppose the practical cultivation of the soul for philosophical 
inquiry, but the ways in which they also extend the reach of spiritual 
exercises to the cultivation of the theoretical intellect. I submit that 
the recognition of the philosophical primacy of an ethical training 
immunizes the notion of the soul in Islamic philosophy to the critique 
that Heidegger launches against traditional philosophical psychol¬ 
ogy. The soul is not merely given; it should be constructed through 
a rigourous ethical training. Moreover, the Peripatetic recognition of 
the primacy of ethics brings to view the dependence of the theoreti¬ 
cal encounter with present-at-hand entities on the orientation of the 
self in the context of human involvements with the world. Here, the 
world is not a mere nexus of causal interactions; rather it is infused 
with the intelligibility that purposiveness generates. The things in 
the world show themselves when the person attains virtue (i.e., an 
understanding of and an alignment with the unconditional purpose, 
the good). Finally, the Islamic philosophical program continues beyond 
the tarrying alongside of present-at-hand entities (in the context of 
their involvement relations) to theoretical enlightenment and encoun¬ 
ters with spiritual beings. This is to say that the primacy of ethics in 
the Islamic Peripatetic tradition does not terminate the practice of 
spiritual exercises. The further executions of spiritual exercises opens 
intellectual vistas and spiritual experiences that surpass the limits of 
Heideggerian ontology. 
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3.1. The Ethical Foundations of Islamic Philosophy 

To demonstrate the primacy of the practice of spiritual exercises in the 
Islamic Peripatetic tradition, I begin with a passage from Alfarabi's 
Tahsil al-sa'dda (The Attainment of Happiness), which is classified as 
an introductory text to the study of philosophy. 1 However, I should 
emphasize that the primacy of the practice of spiritual exercises is also 
a feature of the work of earlier philosophers in the Islamic tradition, 
such as al-Kindi 2 and Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya Razl. 3 This 
is in keeping with the thesis I advanced in Chapter 1 that the Arabic 
reception of ancient Greek philosophy did not obfuscate the centrality 
of the ethical cultivation of the self in Greek thought. However, as 
my aim here is to elucidate the centrality of the practice of spiritual 
exercises in the Peripateticism of Alfarabi and Avicenna, I begin with 
The Attainment of Happiness where Alfarabi lays out the conditions for 
the proper engagement in theoretical philosophy: 

As for mutilated ( al-bitra ) philosophy: the counterfeit 
(al-zawr) philosopher, the vain ( al-buhraj ) philosopher, or 
the false ( al-batil ) philosopher is the one who sets out to 
study the theoretical sciences without being prepared for 
them. For he who sets out to inquire ought to be innately 
equipped for the theoretical sciences—that is, fulfill the con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Plato in the Republic: he should excel 
in comprehending and conceiving that which is essential. 
Moreover, he should have a good memory and be able 
to endure the toil of study. He should love truthfulness 
and truthful people, and justice and just people; and not 
be headstrong or a wrangler about what he desires. He 
should not be gluttonous for food and drinks, and should 
by natural disposition disdain the appetites, the dirhem, 
the dinar, and like. He should be high-minded and avoid 
what is disgraceful. He should be pious, yield easily to 
goodness and justice, and be stubborn in yielding to evil 
and injustice. And he should be strongly determined in 
favor of the right thing. 4 

Alfarabi's account of the ethical cultivation of the self is continuous 
with the ancient Greek understanding of philosophy as the practice 
of spiritual exercises, and it constitutes what Moraux calls prephilo- 
sopical morality ( vorphilosophische Sittlichkeit), that is, the propaedeutic 
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to the proper practice of theoretical philosophy. 5 More precisely, the 
acquisition of justice, that is, the perfection and balance of the soul, 
paves the way for the intellectual labors of theoretical inquiry in that 
such a (Platonic) preparation allows the individual to resist goals 
and distractions extraneous to the relevant problems of thought and 
action. A virtuous person, the potentially true philosopher, in the 
words of Alfarabi, excels "in comprehending and conceiving that 
which is essential." 

Alfarabi distinguishes the true philosopher, the one who has 
attained virtue before engaging in theoretical inquiry, from the vain, 
the false, and the counterfeit philosophers. "The vain philosopher is 
he who learns the theoretical sciences, but without going any further 
and without being habituated to doing the acts considered virtuous 
by a certain religion ( milla ) or the generally accepted noble acts" 
(Tahsil al-sa'ada, 96-97; trans. 48). The vain philosopher is not virtu¬ 
ous; he is ruled by his appetites and inclinations ( Tahsil al-sa'ada, 97; 
trans. 48). Through time, he loses what he had learned and recedes 
into ignorance ( Tahsil al-sa'ada, 96-97; trans. 48—49). The counterfeit 
philosopher also loses what theory he learns, as he is naturally unfit 
for philosophical inquiry ( Tahsil al-sa'ada, 96-97; trans. 48). Fie may 
learn some theory for purposes such as advancement in his practical 
objectives, but theoretical inquiry is not his main calling. The false 
philosopher, finally, is he who acquires the theoretical sciences without 
achieving the utmost perfection so as to be able to introduce others to 
what he knows ( Tahsil al-sa'ada, 96; trans. 48). The false philosopher 
is not like the counterfeit or the vain in that he lacks the requisite 
natural constitution or the proper cultivated habits. Rather, he falls 
short of perfection, because he "is not yet aware of the purposes for 
which philosophy is pursued" ( Tahsil al-sa'ada, 97; trans. 49). In other 
words, the false philosopher doesn't pursue philosophy for the hap¬ 
piness intrinsic to philosophizing, but for the sake of conceptions of 
happiness that are publicly available, for example, honor, recognition, 
and power (ibid.). 

Alfarabi writes that engaging in acts considered virtuous by a 
religion advances philosophical inquiry ( Tahsil al-sa'ada, 96; trans. 48). 
If anything, as with Heidegger, preoccupation with these matters is 
a sign of inauthenticity, as they involve succumbing to public ideals. 
The historical context for Alfarabi's claim suggests that he may have 
the Islamic religious life in mind when he discusses the religious cul¬ 
tivation of virtue. So it will be useful to take a look at Islamic ethics, 
especially as it bears on the issue of virtue. 
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3.2. Alfarabi's Appropriation of Islamic Ethics 

For a characterization of the Islamic ideal of virtue, let us turn to 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr's characterization of the Islamic tradition. In his 
more recent work, Islam: Religion, History, and Civilization, Nasr writes: 

The Shari'ah [Islamic law] is like the circumference of a 
circle, each point of which represents a Muslim who stands 
on that circumference. Each radius that connects every 
point on the circumference to the center symbolizes the 
Tariqah, and the center is the Haqiqah, which generates both 
the radii and the circumference. The whole circle, with its 
center, circumference, and radii, may be said to represent 
the totality of the Islamic tradition. 6 

The Islamic law, as a set of act-centered deontological injunctions, 
provides a starting point for the achievement of moral excellence or 
virtue that characterizes the state of the person who has attained inti¬ 
macy with the center— haqiqa, that is, the divine truth. Islamic ritual 
practices— tariqa (i.e., the way)—are a portal to being-in-truth (another 
way of characterizing the state of the virtuous person). 

Falzlur Rahman, in "Some Key Ethical Concepts of the Qur'an," 
posits another terminological triad at the foundation of the ethical 
perspective in the Qur'an and another way of looking at the relations 
of virtue. This triad is is lam, Tman, and taqivd, 7 which are well-known 
Islamic terms. Islam means surrender to God, Tman means faith in 
(or commitment to) God, and taqzvd refers to the state of religious 
virtue. Rahman maintains that "those who have faith must cultivate 
taqzvd and must do Islam or surrender to God's Law . . . while Tman 
is rooted in the inner life of the individual, taqzvd includes Tman and 
results in action, and isldm is that overt activity that expresses Tman 
and taqzvd." 8 Taqzvd is the state of the accomplished believer, and in it 
the inner and the outer, the psychological (i.e., the cultivation of the 
soul) and the communal (i.e., submission of the agent to the public 
law—the shartd), are reconciled. This reconciliation implies that the 
individual is able to recognize the good without the need for a legal 
enforcement. "[T]he basic function of taqzvd is to allow man to cor¬ 
rectly examine himself and to see the right from wrong." 9 

However, Fazlur Rahman does not discuss the way Tman and 
isldm can make the state of taqzvd possible, which is what Toshihiko 
Izutsu does in the Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Qur'an. Drawing from 
chapter 49 (" al-Hujurdt"), verses 14 and 15, Izutsu argues that isldm 
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(from the verb aslama, which means literally "to submit") is ambigu¬ 
ous. On the one hand, it denotes "the very first step in the faith, a 
shallow belief which has not yet penetrated deep into the heart." 10 On 
the other hand, Izutsu—drawing from al-Bukharl—claims that islam 
denotes the whole of the religion as stated in chapter 3 ("Al ' imran"), 
verse 19: "Verily the religion in the sight of God is Islam." 11 According 
to Izutsu, the narrower sense of islam, as the first in the ethical triad 
mentioned above, is deepened in iman, that is "belief." Belief names 
the stage where the person has embraced the divine guidance and 
has conditioned his inner life so as to be in accord with the divine 
will. Taqiva, as the culmination of the Qur'anic ethical progress, is 
rendered by Izutsu as the "fear of God" and he interprets it liter¬ 
ally: "It is, originally at least, the emotion of fear." 12 Izutsu implies 
that taqiva was introduced to break the haughtiness and humble the 
pride of the pre-Islamic Arab. 13 I find this explanation problematic 
and I agree with Fazlur Rahman that "the element of fear conveyed 
by this term has a very complicated nature and the only translation 
that will do justice to it is perhaps 'the fear of responsibility' which 
is very different from a fear someone might have, say of a wolf, or 
a fear that a guilty person might have of the police." 14 This "fear of 
responsibility" fits well with the sense of taqiva as the virtuous per¬ 
son's wonder and trepidation before the sublimity of the good that he 
has learned to recognized in particular situations. The "awe" before 
the good silences the motivations competing with the good (i.e., the 
reasons for acting for the sake of anything other than the good). The 
person with taqiva recognizes the good, is overcome by awe, and acts 
for the sake of it. 

Conjoining this discussion of the Qur'anic ethics with the earlier 
account of the Islamic tradition that I extracted from the work of Nasr, 
we can see the following rough outline of an Islamic approach to moral 
progress. Submission (islam) to the law initiates the process of moral 
growth by preventing the agent from obsession with the gratification 
of biological and conventional needs and desires. Instead the initiates 
learn to frame action by appeal to divinely sanctioned moral rules 
(sharia). The observance of tariqa, the body of Islamic ascetic practices, 
begins the supererogation needed to produce Iman —the accord of the 
agent's inner life with the divine will. Practicing the tariqa continues 
the cultivation begun by the law and removes the pressure of any 
desire, need, or feeling that might prevent a response appropriate to 
the intrinsic good of a situation. Ultimately, the cultivated Muslim has 
attained the balance (or beauty— ihsan 15 ) of the soul, and is able to 
see, in an unselfish and unbiased manner, the reflection of the divine 
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goodness in each particular situation and act for the sake of it. This 
is the Islamic state of virtue or taqzva. 

William Chittick, in The Heart of Islamic Philosophy, interprets the 
triad in a different way: 

Like other religions, Islam addresses three basic levels of 
human existence: practice, understanding, and virtue: or 
body, mind, and heart; or to use the well-known Koranic 
triad, is lam (submission), iman (faith), ihsan (doing what is 
beautiful). . . . Islamic practice is rooted in the Sunnah or 
model of the prophet, who demonstrated how the Koran 
could be applied to everyday life. Islamic understanding is 
rooted in investigating the objects of faith that are identified 
by the Koran—God, the angels, the scriptures, the prophets, 
the Last Day, and the "measuring out" ( qadar) of good and 
evil. Islamic virtue is grounded in the attempt to find God 
present at all times and in all places, just as the prophet 
found him present. 16 

My reading of the triad replaces Chittick's account of "understanding" 
with supererogatory ascetic practices, such that the outward obedi¬ 
ence to God's law ( islam ) acquires an internal dimension; it becomes 
second nature, as it were. This is a better reading of the term iman 
because, in Chittick's account, faith (iman) becomes, paradoxically, a 
matter of intellectual practices. As a result, in my account, ihsan is not 
seen as a mysterious quality of the soul (i.e., "virtue of the heart") 17 
but involves the ability to recognize and understand the reflection of 
divine goodness in each particular situation so that one acts for its 
sake. Therefore, in my reading, ihsan, pace Chittick, involves under¬ 
standing and is an intellectual quality. 18 

Alfarabi's account of the relation between philosophy and religion 
reflects my rendition of the Islamic paradigm of religious development. 
For Alfarabi, philosophy lies at the core of the centripetal process of 
religious development of islam, iman, taqzva. Religion makes that core 
accessible to the multitude through imaginative representation. 

Now when one acquires knowledge of the beings or receives 
instruction in them, if he perceives their ideas themselves 
with his intellect, and his assent to them is by means of 
certain demonstrations ( al-borhan al-yaqini), then the science 
that comprises these cognitions is philosophy. But if they are 
known by imagining them through similitudes ( al-amthal ) 
that imitate them, and assent to what is imagined of them 
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is caused by persuasive method (tariq al-iqna ), then the 
ancients call what comprises these cognitions religion. (Tahsil 
al-sa'ada, 88-89; trans. 44) 19 

As the multitude lacks the practical and the theoretical training 
required for the philosophical commerce with truth (haqiqa) resulting 
in felicity, religion is drawn on to bring it into a relationship with 
truth. Religion provides imaginative similitudes, imitations, in order 
to persuade people of matters that are demonstrable philosophically 
(Tahsil al-sa'ada, 89; trans. 44). Some of these similitudes have to do 
with the conditions necessary for recognizing the intelligible (practical 
and theoretical) features of objects; these conditions are embodied in 
the laws (al-nawdmis) (Tahsil al-sa'ada, 91; trans. 45) 20 and the virtu¬ 
ous practices (al-afdl al-fadila) (Tahsil al-sa'ada, 96; trans. 48). Because 
"[i]n everything of which philosophy gives an account based on intel¬ 
lectual perception or conception, religion gives an account based on 
imagination" (Tahsil al-sa'ada, 89; trans. 44), the philosophical laws and 
practices are reflected in religious laws and practices (the sharta and 
the tariqa in the particular case of Islam). The latter, in turn, constrain 
the ordinary person and train him for access to the core, the haqiqa. 
For Alfarabi, the persuasive imitations of religion are a function of the 
perfected imagination of the philosopher-lawgiver. 21 In this, there is a 
further specification of Alfarabi's position in the teachings of Islam. 

3.3. Alfarabi's Philosophical Appropriation 
of Islamic Prophetology 

According to Islamic sources. Prophet Muhammad possesses three 
major attributes. First, he has risdla; he is a rasill (i.e., he carries a mes¬ 
sage). This is the feature of the Prophet that has to do with his mission 
as the conveyer (messenger) of the divine law (sharta). Second, he has 
nubuwwa ; he is a nabi (i.e., a prophet), and this has to with his task as 
the conveyer of a path (tariqa), a set of practices to bring the faithful 
closer to God. Finally he has zvaldya, i.e., as a wall, he is intimate with 
God and therefore, privy to the inner mystery of God (haqiqa). Now, 
zvaldya and nubuwwa are necessary for all prophecy, but risdla is not. 
In the Islamic tradition, a very select number of other prophets are 
considered to have all three of these attributes, among whom Jesus 
and Moses, along with Muhammad, figure prominently. In a chapter 
on prophetology in his History of Islamic Philosophy, Corbin uses the 
following metaphor: "the risdla is like the shell, the nubuwwa is like 
the almond, and the zvaldya is like the oil within the almond." 22 The 
risdla concerns the exoteric aspect of Prophet Muhammad's mission. 
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nubuwwa has to do with the esoteric—it goes beyond concern about 
communal behavior and social justice, it provides insight into unknown 
mundane and spiritual phenomena—and ivalaya concerns the esoteric 
of the esoteric (batin al-batin ) (i.e., the truth unveiled to one who is 
in truth). 

Corbin maintains that Alfarabi's philosophical position is influ¬ 
enced by Shi'i Islam, 23 and it is therefore useful—in this regard—to 
explore briefly the prophetology of early Shi'i Imamism. Mohammad 
Ali Amir-Moezzi, in The Divine Guide in Early Shiism, points to the 
following salient aspects of the early Imami doctrine: 

The exoteric side of Truth is manifested through lawgiv¬ 
ing prophecy, bringing to the mass of humanity ('ammo) a 
Sacred Book that descended from Heaven ( tanzil ); Muham¬ 
mad is both prototype and the end of this first aspect. The 
esoteric side of the Truth is revealed through the mission 
of the imams ( waldya ), accompanying each prophetic mis¬ 
sion, bringing to the elite believers (khdssa) the only true 
interpretation ( ta'wil ) of the Holy Book; together the twelve 
imams, but in particular Ali, who is considered the father 
of the eleven others, are the plenary manifestation of this 
second aspect [of Truth]. Fatima, called the "Confluence of 
Two Lights" ( majma ' al-nurayn), reflects the "place" where 
the two aspects of prophecy intersect. Of course, the prophet 
(nabi) also has knowledge of the esoteric side of religion; 
he is thus also ivalT, but he reserves his esoteric teachings 
for his imam(s) exclusively; on the other hand, the imam 
is never considered a prophet. 24 

It follows that the Islamic tradition is a reflection of Prophet Muham¬ 
mad's qualities. At the center of the prophetic qualities and the reflecting 
tradition is Truth, haqiqa, as theophany, and the prophet's message is 
to lead (i.e., remind) the faithful through the various aspects of Islam 
(the sharta and tariqa) to the inner core (haqiqa), where they achieve 
intimacy with the Divine. The achievement of the inner enlighten¬ 
ment or taqwa, on the other hand, is only possible through the earlier 
submission ( isldm ) to the Islamic law and observance of the prescribed 
practices leading to inner purity (iman). In Shi'i Islam, the guidance 
of the imams, as the companions of the inner truth (haqiqa), is super- 
added to the basic regime. The imams are those who, in the absence 
of the prophet, guide the faithful to intimacy with God. They are the 
possessors of ta'wil, the spiritual hermeneutics of the revelation. Ta'wil, 
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literally going to the beginning (azvzval), begins with the knowledge of 
the apparent (e.g., the physical world) and traces it to its source. The 
aim is to cultivate the soul and its intellectual faculty beyond mere 
involvement with the bodily or the conventional. Ta'wil, to use the 
terminology introduced earlier, presupposes the submission to the 
sharta laws and the practices of hint]a and cultivates the theoretical 
faculty, culminating in intimacy ( ivaldya ) with the divine (haqiqa). Of 
course, the state in which that intimacy is attained is taqivd, the subtle 
intellection of the good that is freed of conditional worldly concerns. 
This implies that the objects perceived by the subtle intellect appear 
as they are in themselves and not under the distortion of mundane 
objectives. Such authentic vision sees things in the way they relate to 
the divine attributes, and the one who possesses this vision is com¬ 
pelled to act in the way that advances the divine purpose, the good. 25 

The question that I want to pursue here concerns the way this 
Islamic articulation of the human ideal maps onto Alfarabi's exem¬ 
plary human, the true philosopher. To that end, I turn to Alfarabi's 
account of the happiness of the true philosopher in his major work 
containing a unified presentation of his philosophical position, Mabadi 
drd' aid al-madina al-fadila (On the Perfect State). 26 For Alfarabi, the 
faculty of practical reason ( al-quwwa al-ndtiqa al-‘amaliyya) is subser¬ 
vient to the theoretical reason ( al-quwwa al-ndtiqa al-nazariyya). "The 
rational faculty is partly practical reason and partly theoretical reason; 
practical reason is made to serve the theoretical reason" ( al-Madina 
al-fadila, 208-09). The perfection of practical reason—the acquisition 
of Aristotelian phronesis —involves the excellence in actions directed 
toward the present and the future particulars ( al-juz'iyydt) [al-Madina 
al-fadila, 218-19]. In other words, one learns to perceive and respond 
to the universal features of particulars, for example, ethical intelligibles 
(which motivate the person to act without reference to purposes beyond 
themselves). The function of theoretical reason is to contemplate and 
understand the intelligibles, including the transcendent intelligibles 
(al-ma'quldt al-mufdriqa) [al-Madma al-fadila, 224-25], presumably by 
recognizing that which is common to the sensory representations and 
how they are different from each other. Alfarabi is insistent that the 
purpose of this contemplation is to bring the human being to felicity: 
"Theoretical reason, however, is not made to serve anything else but 
to bring man to felicity (al-saada)" [al-Madina al-fadila, 208-9]. It fol¬ 
lows that theoretical reason brings man to felicity, in the first instance, 
by understanding ethical intelligible embodied in the particulars, so 
that the properly habituated person recognizes their demands and 
submits to them ( al-Madina al-fadila, 208-9). 
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The human being holding the highest degrees of happiness ( aid 
darajat al-sa'ada) has conjoined with the Active Intellect, the most proxi¬ 
mate transcendent intelligible and intellect ( al-Madina al-fadila, 198-203): 

When this [i.e., perfection] occurs in both parts of his 
rational faculty, namely the theoretical and the practical 
rational faculties, and also in his representative faculty 
(al-quwwa al-mutakhayyila), then it is this man who receives 
Divine Revelation, and God almighty grants him Revelation 
(ivahy) through the mediation of the Active Intellect ( al-'aql 
al-fa'dl). . . . Thus he is ... a wise man and a philosopher 
and an accomplished thinker who employs an intellect of 
divine quality, and through the emanation from the Active 
Intellect to his faculty of representation a visionary prophet: 
who warns of things to come and tells of particular things 
which exist at present. This man holds the most perfect rank of 
humanity and has reached the highest degree of felicity. . . . This 
is the sovereign over whom no other human being has any 
sovereignty whatsoever. ( al-Madina al-fadila, 244^7) 

The highest felicity, the one toward which the true philosopher aims, 
is the conjunction with the Active Intellect. If this conjunction is 
accompanied by a perfected imagination, then the philosopher also 
is a prophet, 27 a person whose perfected imagination receives intel¬ 
ligible forms from the Active Intellect, the giver of forms, and from 
the senses. The modification of the imagination by the revelations of 
the Active Intellect allows for "prophecy of present and future events 
and . . . prophecy of things divine" ( al-Madina al-fadila, 224-25). At 
the peak of prophecy, the perfect man attains a divine-like status, 
and—just as God who, in His absolute goodness, emanates His mercy 
upon creation—the perfect person reaches out to his fellow human 
beings and legislates laws to improve their lot. 28 Therefore, we should 
not overlook Alfarabi's insistence that the philosopher-prophet is also 
a lawgiver, a skillful orator (a further feature of a perfected imagina¬ 
tion) who knows how to guide people toward the achievement of 
happiness ( al-Madina al-fadila, 246-47). These attributes of the true 
philosopher, the supremely happy human, correlate directly to zvaldya, 
nubuwwa, and risdla. Waldya, as intimacy with truth ( haqiqa ), is the 
state of practical and theoretical perfection. In this state of perfection, 
one is removed from mundane concerns and receives intellectual 
emanations from the Active Intellect. Nubuwwa corresponds to the 
state of imaginative reception of emanations from the Active Intellect. 
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In other words, the nabT (one who has nubuwwa) receives prophetic 
insight (i.e., sees the future and the past and has visions of the spiri¬ 
tual entities) and can communicate the intellectual insight (received 
from the Active Intellect) in symbolic form to the uncouth in order 
to initiate him into contemplation. Risala, finally, corresponds to the 
state of ultimate perfection and felicity, when the perfected person 
dispenses goodness to the multitude (not just to a select few—as in 
the case of the nabT) in the form of religious laws. In this reading of 
Alfarabi's account, the prophet of Islam would be one such person, 
that is, a philosopher-prophet-lawgiver. 

3.4. The Reception of the Notion of Active Intellect 
in the Islamic Philosophical Tradition 

In order to ward off the charge that Alfarabi's account of proph¬ 
ecy as conjunction with the Active Intellect is a mere philosophical 
camouflage of dogmatic religious assumptions, I want to present a 
brief account of its philosophical genealogy and clarify the relevant 
contributions of the Islamic Peripatetics. In his De Anima, Aristotle 
puts forward the notion of a transcendent Active Intellect. He main¬ 
tains that "in fact mind, as we have described it, is what it is by 
virtue of becoming all things, while there is another which is what 
it is by virtue of making all things: this is the sort of positive state 
like light; for in a sense light makes potential colours into actual 
colours" (430a 14-17). 29 The Active Intellect or the productive mind 
(nous poietikos) is explained through the contrast with the mind as 
passive ( pathetikos ), that is, the conforming mind (430a25). In the 
Metaphysics , Aristotle characterizes thinking as an activity ( energeia ); 
it is an act that has its end in itself (1048b 18—30). This thinking is not 
thinking through a problem, as the latter kind of thinking is a move¬ 
ment (kinesis); it has its end, purpose (i.e., the solution), outside of 
itself and when it reaches it, it comes to a termination (1048bl8—30). 
Thinking as an activity has the end, that is, purpose—having thought 
the thinkable—in itself, and it can go on indefinitely (1048b23-25). 
Active Intellect is essentially activity ( energeia) (De Anima, 430al7-19). 
Therefore, it is separate and productive of its objects. The ordinary 
intellect—the conforming mind—is kinetic: Its object—the thinkable— 
is external to it, but through inquiry it acquires the thinkables and 
becomes its objects (430a 15-16). As such, its movement approaches 
activity, and it achieves closeness to the separate Active Intellect. In 
a way, the Active Intellect shines like light on the passive mind and 
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its objects, illuminating the passive mind into activity. This notion 
of a separate Active Intellect becomes an important aspect of the 
psychology of the Islamic Peripatetics. 30 

But Islamic Peripatetics Platonized the account of the transcen¬ 
dent Active Intellect given by Aristotle and his Hellenic followers. 
Aristotle had rejected Plato's account of the existence of intelligible 
objects in a realm of their own as well as Plato's claim that knowl¬ 
edge is precisely the intellectual perception of these transcendent 
objects. He had maintained that forms do not exist independently of 
objects, but that they can be separated from them only in thought (De 
Anima, 427-29). Alexander Altmann has observed that in the Islamic 
Peripatetic tradition: 

the [Aristotelian] denial of self-subsistent Forms (even 
though assumed to reside in some supernal hypostasis) 
enforces a shift of the object of ultimate knowledge to a 
different plane. Instead of the supernal Forms it is now the 
separate intellects to which the quest for ultimate felicity is 
directed. These separate intellects or intelligences are not 
the essences of the sensible things, as the Platonists main¬ 
tained, but conceived as simple, i.e., immaterial substances 
of an ontological order. 31 

The Forms (intelligibles), for Muslim Peripatetics, inhere essentially 
in separate intellects making up the immaterial spiritual order, and 
only accidentally in the human intellect and the objects manifesting 
them. The Active Intellect is one such separate intellect. It is this 
divine being that infuses the human soul and the sensible world with 
intelligence and intelligibility; it is the angelic giver of forms ( zvahib 
al-smvar) ( al-Madina al-fadila, 406). 32 In other words. Active Intellect 
is, for Islamic Peripatetics, not just the Aristotelian actualizer of the 
human intellect; it is also the divine being that infuses the sensible 
world with intelligibility; it is the giver of intelligibles in the manner 
of Plato's Demiurge in the Timaeus (29e-30c) 33 and Plotinus' cosmic 
Intellect. 34 Therefore, union with the Active Intellect means that one 
receives intelligibles directly from the source as well as through an 
engagement with the sensible intermediaries. 35 This is a view that has 
Platonic antecedents. In the Protagoras, Plato sets forth the view that 
the elements of the political art (i.e., respect and justice) are a gift of 
Zeus, mediated by the divine messenger, Hermes (323b-d). In the Meno, 
he presents the argument that the politician's excellence is a divine 
gift (99c), and this view forms the backdrop to the Republic's allegory 
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of the cave where the solitary philosopher returns from dwelling in 
the intimacy of the divine light to the cave of human existence and, 
under ideal conditions, rules over it (520a). In the Laivs, the Cretan 
leader, Minos, is presented as receiving instructions from Zeus (624a). 

A good example of the Islamic synthesis of Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism in the account of prophetic inspiration is the reception of 
the so-called Theology of Aristotle. Although doubts were expressed 
about its authorship, this text—which is a paraphrase of Plotinus' 
last three Enneads —contributed immensely to the development of an 
Islamic spiritual dimension in philosophical psychology. In a particu¬ 
larly influential portion of the Theology—Enneads IV, 8, 1—Plotinus 
describes the philosopher's solitary journey, which culminates in his 
union with the divinity and then ends by his return to the limited 
human domain. 36 In the History of Islamic Philosophy, Corbin writes 
that in this Ennead "the mystical philosophers [including Alfarabi 
and Avicenna] found both the exemplar of the Prophet's celestial 
assumption (mi'raj) . . . and the exemplar of the vision which crowns 
the efforts of the divine Sage, the Stranger, the Solitary." 37 Alfarabi, 
for instance, employs the Arabic paraphrase of Enneads IV to argue 
that both Aristotle and Plato considered the purification of the soul 
as connecting it with the intellect and therefore with the Creator 
(Hakimayn 71-72; trans. 164-65). In such a unity, "divine matters are 
known" ( Hakimayn 71; trans. 164). 38 

It is not too difficult to garner support for Corbin's testimony as 
to the prominence of the prophetic exemplar in the Islamic Peripatetic 
account of the perfection of the individual. A central feature of the 
Islamic proclamation of faith is the belief in the prophecy of Muham¬ 
mad. Prophet Muhammad is a prophet, as we have seen, because 
he was inspired by the angel of revelation, Gabriel, who made him 
recite the Qur'an in the interval of twenty-three years. These recitals 
contain the divine wisdom ( haqiqa ), the divine path ( tariqa ) to reach 
that wisdom, and the foundations of the law (sharia) to constitute 
the community of Muslims, literally those who submit to the will of 
God and Flis wisdom. Alfarabi's works represent one of the earliest 
attempts to connect the Islamic notion of prophecy to the Peripatetic 
account of the perfect man as the intimate of the Active Intellect. 39 In 
Kitdb al-siydsa al-madaniyya (The Political Regime), Alfarabi identifies the 
Active Intellect (al-'aql al-fa'dl) with Islam's angel of revelation (al-Madina 
al-fadila, 406). Walzer, in his commentary on On the Perfect State, writes: 
"To know the true meaning of the Active Intellect is . . . essential, 
according to al-Farabi, to an adequate understanding of one of the 
most fundamental Muslim articles of faith, the transmission of eternal 
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truth to mankind through a man of overwhelming mental power—a 
philosopher-prophet-lawgiver" (ibid.). 


3.5. Alfarabi on Religion and Politics 

It is important to recognize that for Alfarabi, even before conjunction 
with the Active Intellect, emanations from the Active Intellect are 
bestowed on all human intellects. These common emanations allow for 
the cultivation of the intellect (al-‘aql) from the potential ( bi-l-quwwa) 
to the actual ( bi-l-fi'l ), and they are made up of the imperatives and 
principles that allow the human individual to free himself from illu¬ 
sion and error and achieve clarity about the intelligibles, which are 
(qua potential) veiled in darkness and come to light with the aid of 
the Active Intellect. These principles are broken into three categories: 
productive, ethical, and physical/metaphysical ( al-Madina al-fadila, 
202-05); the second and third among them can be contained in true 
religions (i.e., those established by the philosopher-prophet-lawgivers). 40 
Alfarabi's claim that "philosophy is prior to religion in time" ( Tahsil 
al-sa'ada, 90; trans. 45) implies that common religious principles and 
practices have their source in the teachings of wise legislators. The 
philosophical contemplation of actual intelligibles—founded on an 
antecedent ethical training—may advance until the philosopher's intel¬ 
lect becomes the acquired intellect ( al-'aql al-mustafad). As an acquired 
intellect, "the intelligible in him has become identical with that which 
thinks in him" ( al-Madina al-fadila, 242-43). This is the state in which 
the intellect is the activity ( energeia ) of thought thinking itself, that is, 
the intellect contemplates its own contents (i.e., the abstracted intel¬ 
ligibles), by inquiring into their similarities and distinctions. Such a 
theoretical engagement with its own contents removes the intellect 
from the material world and brings it closer to the spiritual world 
( al-Madina al-fadila, 198-203), and especially to the most proximate of 
the spiritual entities, the Active Intellect (which is essentially activity 
[energeia]). At this juncture, the philosopher may be endowed with 
supreme felicity and conjoin with the Active Intellect ( al-Madina al- 
fadila, 245-46), and this conjunction results in access to the intelligibles 
of the Active Intellect and may lead to new legislation and religion 
( al-Madina al-fadila, 244-47). 

The virtuous city ( al-madina al-fadila) —according to Alfarabi—is 
so organized that it brings the citizens as close as they can be to the 
condition of ethical excellence. Because Alfarabi lays the emphasis on 
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the individual's struggle for excellence, the inquiry into the virtuous 
city cannot be a political program per se; 41 it is rather the project of 
bringing to light and motivating the achievement of a just (virtuous, 
fadil) soul. Nevertheless, Alfarabi's synthesis of Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism gives his ethical project a significant political dimension. 
In Plato's Republic, the philosopher seeks solitude to contemplate and 
acquire contact with the Divine. When he has reached theoretical 
illumination, he desires to benefit his fellow men. Just as the absolute 
Good overflows and dispenses his goodness, the perfect human—the 
likeness of God—also bestows goodness on his fellow citizens. But 
if the city is corrupt, he shuns it and seeks solitude to contemplate 
and maintain his virtuous state. He is not less blessed on account of 
it. In contrast to this Platonic view, Aristotle, in his Politics, claims 
that human beings are by nature political, so participation in a city is 
necessary for virtue (253al-3). In the Nicomachean Ethics, he launches 
an even stronger claim: the virtuous person cultivates friendships and 
engages in political activity (1169b3—1170b20). 

Alfarabi follows Aristotle in claiming that philosophical virtue 
presupposes political activity in a city ( Nicomachean Ethics, 1177b6-25). 
Alfarabi's also follows Aristotle when he maintains that the attainmnent 
of virtue is not the culmination of happiness (sa'ada). i2 Rather this 
happiness requires that one participates in a virtuous city, where the 
virtuous person can receive cooperation in exercising his virtue. He 
writes that "felicity in its real and true sense" can only be attained 
in the excellent city, through the exercise of excellence in a political 
context ( al-Madina al-fadila, 230-31). 43 However, in keeping with Plato, 
Alfarabi maintains that "true" felicity is realized in one's spiritual 
commerce with the transcendent beings ( al-Madina al-fadila, 244-45). 
Such a transaction, for Alfarabi, is mediated through the conjunction 
with the Active Intellect. It may happen that there is conjunction in 
the absence of the virtuous city (because conjunction happens to one), 
and as a result the virtuous person may not get to exercise his virtue 
politically. 


3.6. Avicenna on Philosophical Felicity 

In the Metaphysics of the major work of his middle period, 44 the Healing 
(Kitab al-shifd'), Avicenna sets forth the conditions for the cultivation of 
the Peripatetic ideal of conjunction with the Active Intellect. Avicenna 
adopts, with slight modifications, Alfarabi's privileging of the practice 
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of spiritual exercises. Avicenna follows Plato (and Alfarabi) in distin¬ 
guishing between the rational, the irascible, and the appetitive parts 
of the soul. He argues that justice, the balance of the various parts of 
the soul and the sum of their excellence, is the first step toward the 
achievement of personal perfection: 

Since the Motivating Powers are three—the appetitive ( al- 
hahwdniyya), the irascible ( al-ghadabiyya ), and the practical 
( al-tadbiriyya) —the virtues ( al-fadail ) consist of three things: 

(a) moderation ( al-tawassut ) in . . . appetites . . . (b) mod¬ 
eration in all the irascible passions . . . (c) moderation in 
practical matters. At the head of these virtues stand temper¬ 
ance ('iffa), courage (shajaa), and practical wisdom ( hikma ); 
their sum is justice ('adala), which, however, is extraneous 
to theoretical virtue ( fadila al-nazariyya). But whoever com¬ 
bines theoretical wisdom ( hikma al-nazariyya) with justice, 
is indeed a happy man ( sa'ad ). 45 

For Avicenna, the acquisition of justice, the excellence and balance of 
the soul, paves the way for the intellectual labors of theoretical inquiry. 
Justice comes about through self-control and moderation. These quali¬ 
ties help prevent the person from manipulating and appropriating, 
that is, from moving for the sake of purposes that lie outside of the 
situation of action. The just individual recognizes the various goods 
that motivate his actions, and subordinates them to the practical intel¬ 
lect's preference for the universal good. As such, he attends to that 
which is good in itself (and not for the sake of another) rather than 
imposing his own rendition of the good, based on his appetites or 
passions, on the situation. This is practical wisdom ( phronesis ). In this 
state, the practically wise person (the phronimos ) dwells autonomously 
alongside entities (to use Heidegger's terminology). The ability of the 
phronimos to see the relevant ethical features of the situation requires 
the exercise of theoretical intellect 46 and the corresponding notion of 
intellection ( noiesis ). This is because theoretical intellect is the faculty 
that perceives (i.e., intellects) the unity in the multiplicity of an intel¬ 
ligible's material appearances and helps in distinguishing it from and 
relating it to other intelligibles ( al-Shifa DA, 243-47). 47 In Being and 
Time, as we have seen, Heidegger rejects the tradition's account of 
intellection as based in a primary, nonderivative power of a present- 
at-hand entity (i.e., the soul) in its theoretical commerce with the 
world. 48 In the Islamic Peripatetic accounts of the soul's intellectual 
activity, however, intellection is dependent on the practical and expe- 
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riential context of human cultivation and the resulting involvements 
with the world, including the materially embedded intelligibles and 
intelligences. 49 In other words, intellection presupposes effort and 
training. 

Theoretical wisdom, according to Avicenna, gets its start from 
the practical virtue of the soul, and its addition to justice (i.e., practical 
perfection) results in happiness ( sa'ada ) ( al-Shifa DA, 50; trans. 183). 50 
Theoretical wisdom is the excellence of the intellect in understanding 
intelligibles. To attain theoretical wisdom, the human intellect should 
be actualized by acquiring an understanding of the intelligibles through 
combining and distinguishing potential intelligibles, that is, sensory 
forms and intentions, using the primary intelligibles. Primary intel¬ 
ligible are easily acquired truths ( al-Shifa DA, 49; trans. 184). They 
provide models of truth for the thinking that distinguishes and relates 
the sensory forms and intentions. Such thinking is the theoretical 
practice that prepares the intellect for the reception of the relevant 
(secondary) intelligibles from the Active Intellect. Once inspired by the 
Active Intellect, the now actual intellect ( al-'aql bi-l-fi'l) intellects the 
intelligibles without having to engage in the preparatory investigation 
again ( al-Shifa DA, 49-50; trans. 185). Conjunction with the Active 
Intellect provides comprehensive access to the intelligibles, and the 
now acquired intellect ( al-'aql al-mustafad ) develops a more abstract 
and systematic understanding by thinking through its own contents. 

Dag Nikolaus Hasse challenges the interpretations of Avicenna's 
views that consider his account of the abstraction and cogitation of 
the sensory forms only a fagon de parler’ for emanation of intelligibles 
from the Active Intellect. 51 According to these interpretations, Avi¬ 
cenna takes knowledge to be a dispensation of the Active Intellect 
only. Hasse recoils from this approach and argues that "Avicenna 
insists that intelligible forms ultimately come from the particulars in 
the imagination and still resemble them." 52 1 agree with Hasse's point, 
but I supplement it with my interpretive strategy that Islamic Peripa- 
teticism should be read as privileging an account of the cultivation 
of the person through spiritual practices. In order to further clarify 
my strategy, I turn to the psychological part of the Salvation (Kitdb 
al-najat) —written shortly after the Healing 53 —where, in a chapter titled 
"How the Rational Faculties Assist the Rational Soul," Avicenna sets 
forth in a concise form the four psychological processes that prepare 
the soul for intellection. The first preparatory process is the isolation 
(tajnd) of individual universals ( al-kulliyydt al-mufrada) from their mate¬ 
rial embodiments. 54 In this process, the soul exercises the perceptive 
powers of the animal soul, external ( zdhira ) and internal ( bdtina ) senses 
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(al-hawass). The representations of embodied universals provided by the 
relevant external sensory powers are brought together by the internal 
faculty of common sense ( al-hiss al-mushtarak, bintdsyd). 55 The retention 
of the deliverances of common sense by the faculty of representation 
(al-musawwara or al-khaydl ) enables access to the form ( al-sura ) of the 
sensed object without need for the presence of the object ( al-Najat, 
208; trans. 39). The faculty of estimation discovers further relevant 
features of the object, that is, intentions ( al-ma'am ), which are univer¬ 
sals essentially free of material attachment although they accidentally 
happen to be in matter (e.g., good and evil, agreeable and dispensable) 
( al-Najat , 209; trans. 39). Memory ( al-hafiza al-dhakira ) stores representa¬ 
tions of intentional universals and sensory forms recognized thus by 
estimation ( al-Najat , 202; trans. 31), and imagination manipulates (i.e., 
synthesizes and analyzes) the psychological representations of forms 
and embodied universals, that is, intentions (ibid.). 56 

The second and third preparatory processes concern the compar¬ 
ing, combining and dividing of the perceived intentions and sensory 
forms. In these processes, thinking ( al-mufakira ) is involved. Think¬ 
ing is the ability which when added to the animal powers brings 
about the soul which is properly human ( al-nafs al-ndtiqa al-insdmya), 
that is, a soul that through certain modifications becomes capable of 
achieving conjunction (ittisdl) with the Active Intellect ( al-'aql al-faal). 
In the second process, thinking is assisted by internal senses in find¬ 
ing the relations of negation and affirmation between the perceived 
universals and forms ( al-Najat , 221; trans. 55). Assisted again by the 
internal senses, thinking—in what amounts to the third preparatory 
process—finds (1) the necessary attribution of a positive or negative 
predicate to a subject, (2) contradictory oppositions, (3) consequence of 
a positive or negative conjunction, and (4) a positive or negative dis¬ 
junction without contradictory opposition (ibid.). There also is a fourth 
process in which animal faculties assist thinking, and it involves the 
acquisition of "the reports to which the soul gives assent on account 
of unbroken and overwhelming tradition" (ibid.). 

Avicenna's account of thinking is an extension of the Greek 
notion of dianoia, as available to Avicenna in the Theology of Aristotle. 
Avicenna composed an extensive commentary on the Theology, titled 
al-Insdf (Fair Judgment), of which fragments survive. 57 Peter Adam¬ 
son, commenting on the Avicennan fragments and the Plotinian text, 
interprets dianoia as "discursive thinking" and maintains that "for 
Plotinus the soul thinks discursively because it 'unfolds' or divides 
the pure forms that are in the intellect." 58 Plotinus' account of dianoia 
has Aristotelian and Platonic sources. For Aristotle, dianoia functions 
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in separating and combining forms as well as distinguishing true from 
false and good from evil. 59 In Plato's Sophist, the Eleatic stranger tells 
Theaetetus that "thinking and discourse are the same thing, except 
that what we call thinking is, precisely, the inward dialogue carried 
on by the mind with itself without spoken sound" (263e). 60 The inner 
"silent discourse" should be seen on the model of a Platonic dialogue, 
where the other is Socrates and the solitary is the interlocutor, the one 
who must measure up to Socrates' exacting and rigorous examination. 
Such examination recognizes the genuine combination and conflicts of 
ideas and sifts truth from falsehood and good from bad. Corbin, in 
his efforts to explicate the dynamics of the Avicennan account of the 
soul, identifies the inner solitary dialogue as between the theoretical 
intellect facing the heavens and an intellect turned toward the body 
( al-Shifa DA, 47; trans. 183): 

The Self ... is, "in person," the heavenly counterpart of 
a pair or a szygy made up of a fallen angel, or an angel 
appointed to govern a body, and of an angel retaining his 
abode in heaven. . . . [This pair] individualizes the Holy 
Spirit into an individual Spirit, who is the celestial paredros 
of the human being, its guardian angel, guide and com¬ 
panion, helper and savior. 61 

Corbin traces the heavenly "intellect" to the Gnostic angelologies of 
the Abrahamic tradition: 

Whether it be Metatron as the protos Anthropos and Active 
Intelligence, or the Active Intelligence as Holy Spirit and 
Archangel Gabriel, or as the Holy Spirit and Angel of 
Humanity in the philosophy of Ishraq, the same figure 
never ceases to manifest itself to mental vision under this 
angelophany. 62 

In explaining the account of the inner dialogue in the Persian Sufi 
tradition, Corbin also identifies the heavenly intellect in the Perfect 
Nature of Hermeticism: "Hermes is the prophet of Perfect Nature; by 
initiating him to wisdom, his Perfect Nature taught him how to wor¬ 
ship itself, taught him the form of prayer by which to call for it and 
cause it to appear (a Hermetic dhikr ); this personal worship is what 
Hermes transmitted to the Sages." 63 In Heidegger's phenomenology, 
the inner dialogue is broached, as we will see in the sixth chapter, 
in the call of conscience, underlying Dasein's move away from the 
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inauthentic absorption in public space (SZ 277; BT 322). Dasein's inner 
solitary reticent discourse between the authentic potential of Dasein 
and Dasein as it is drowned in everydayness raises it out of its lostness 
in the public space and moves it toward resoluteness and authenticity 
(SZ 277; BT 322). The relentless scrutiny of the inner self-discontent 
frees the self from the grip of mistaken and insufficiently understood 
beliefs and desires available to him in conventional modes of thought 
and action. Such a self-assessment situates the thinker in truth, in the 
way things show themselves in their authentic intelligibility. 64 

In Avicenna's comments on the Theology, dialogical thinking is 
not restricted to "unfolding" the intellect's intelligibles. 65 Avicenna's 
theoretical intellect is also available as the Socratic other in dialogical 
thinking ( mufakira ), that is, the voice that challenges the combining and 
the dividing of the deliverances of sensory powers. 66 As I mentioned 
earlier, for Avicenna, the intellect, in its potency, already benefits from 
certain truths imparted by the Active Intellect to human souls. The 
possession of these truths helps to raise the rational soul from mere 
conformity to the animal soul's deliverances and their organization to 
the level of habitual intellect ( al-'aql bi-Tmalaka). The truths available to 
the habitual intellect are easy to receive and include tautologies such 
as, "the whole is greater than the part," and "things, which are equal 
to the same thing, are equal to one another." They serve as models 
of knowledge and challenge the powers of the soul to think through 
the forms and intentions obtained by the animal cognitive powers, in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of the world and the grasp of the 
intelligibles ( al-Najat , 204; trans. 34). 

The uncultivated potential intellect, limited to the deliverances 
of animal powers, interacts with objects in what Heidegger, in Being 
and Time, calls an environment. In an environment, we "manipulate 
things and put them to use" (SZ 67; BT 95) for the sake of our animal 
needs and desires. This brings into view the close alliance between the 
animal perceptive powers and the animal motivational powers (i.e., 
the appetitive and the irascible parts) of the soul. For Avicenna, the 
uncultivated intellect of the soul in the grip of animal perceptive and 
motive powers acts (and perceives) for the sake of basic sustenance, 
survival, and worldly success. Avicenna's prerequisite ethical training 
is the intellect's imposition of a regimentation that trains one to act for 
the sake of relevant moral intentions in the situation, rather than for 
the sake of one's animal needs and desires. This recalls Heidegger's 
account of "dwelling autonomously alongside entities within-the- 
world" (SZ 61; BT 89). In this mode of being, as we have seen, the 
person holds "one's-self-back from any manipulation or utilization" 
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(ibid.) and tarries alongside beings, experiencing them as they are in 
themselves (SZ 60; BT 88). 

According to Avicenna, the ethical training of the philosopher 
provides a gateway to the intellectual fulfillment of the individual 
by curtailing the appetites and passions, allowing the soul to achieve 
practical wisdom (i.e., to recognize the objective good and act for the 
sake of it). The practically wise soul perceives the relevant moral inten¬ 
tions enmattered in a situation and engages in action for their sake, 
rather than for the sake of values imposed on one's actions external 
to that situation. Therefore, practical wisdom results in actions that 
have as their ends the unconditional good perceived in the situation 
of action. This is in sharp contrast to the person's action based on 
the conditional assessment of the situation for the sake of a good 
imposed from without (e.g., satisfaction of animal needs). This ability 
to recognize the intentions (enmattered intelligibles) presupposes the 
soul's freedom from the animal concerns that determine perception 
and action. Such freedom is obtained through weakening the hold of 
animal tendencies through spiritual practices. The practically wise soul 
then attends to the real and thus empowers the theoretical intellect in 
its commerce with the deliverances of animal powers. The thinking 
that is freed from the obfuscation of animal motivations deliberates 
on the abstracted forms or intentions in a way that their combinations 
and separations correspond to the way things are in the world rather 
than to the interpretation we impose upon it. In this way, thinking 
becomes all things (Aristotle, De Anima, 430al4-15). But Avicenna's 
arguments reach far beyond Heidegger's attempts to gain access to 
things themselves. Thinking through the forms and intentions then 
results in the attainment of the actual intellect ( al-'aql bi-l-fi'l), that 
is, the acquisition of secondary intelligibles based on the primary 
intelligibles of the potential intellect ( al-Najat , 205; trans. 34-35). Intel¬ 
ligibles are unconditional (i.e., universal) and the grasp of secondary 
intelligibles presupposes reflection on empirical (conditional) concepts 
and their combinations and distinctions as captured by more general 
thoughts (and guided by primary intelligibles as models). Such a 
reflection is a practice that by virtue of its concern with generality 
purifies thinking of worldly attachments and brings it closer to the 
Active Intellect. Active Intellect then emanates intelligibles into the 
intellect of the thinker. Intellection of the secondary intelligibles, 
through thinking through the forms and intentions, in turn, prepares 
the ground for the acquired intellect ( al-'aql al-mustafad), the intellect 
that has joined with the Active Intellect ( al-Najat , 205; trans. 35). On 
account of this conjunction, the acquired intellect becomes essentially 
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activity ( energeia ), that is, it comes to have its end in itself. In other 
words, the intelligible form is present in the intellect, the intellect is 
aware of this presence, thinks through the intelligibles that it contains, 
and understands the combinations and distinctions. 


3.7. Avicenna on Intellectual Prophecy 

In the Metaphysics of the Healing, as we have seen, Avicenna main¬ 
tains that the supremely happy person is ethically just, theoretically 
wise, and a prophet. He writes: "[WJhoever, in addition to this [justice 
and theoretical wisdom], wins the prophetic qualities (al-khawas al- 
nabaiviyya), becomes almost a human god. Worship of him, after the 
worship of God, becomes almost allowed. He is indeed the world's 
earthly king and God's deputy ( khalifat Allah) in it." 67 In the language 
of the Psychology of the Healing, the prophetic intellect is the acquired 
intellect. The prophetic intellect ( al-'aql al-qudsi) has all the intelligibles 
at its immediate disposal, on account of its conjunction with the Active 
Intellect ( al-Najat , 205-7; trans. 35-38). 68 In his later writings, however, 
Avicenna seems to distinguish between the prophetic intellect and the 
acquired intellect. Dimitri Gutas argues that, in his middle period (in 
which the Healing and the Salvation were composed), Avicenna puts 
forth the standard account of intuition (hads) as "a movement of 
the Mind [dhilm] in its effort to hit spontaneously upon the middle 
term." 69 Intuiting the middle term, in the terminology of this chapter, 
is the grasp (i.e., intellection) of the relevant intelligible mediated 
by combining and separating the deliverances of animal perceptive 
powers. In the revised view, intuition "is no longer a movement of 
the Mind for the purpose of tracking down the middle term, but its 
instantaneous discovery." 70 As a result of this redefinition, Avicenna 
introduces a second way of acquiring the middle term in addition to 
intuition. "This is Thinking [fikr]." 71 According to Gutas, the motivation 
for this change is eschatological for it allows "for the possibility for 
the trained soul to contemplate the intelligibles after death without 
having to think." 72 Additionally, the revised version of intuition allows 
for a sharper distinction between the philosopher (possessing acquired 
intellect) and the prophet. The prophetic intellect would possess the 
power denoted by the revised "hads'' whereas the philosophical intellect 
would have to suffer through cultivating his soul to get the middle 
terms and conjoin with the Active Intellect. 

In On the Proof of Prophecies, Avicenna spells out the later contrast 
between intuition and thinking: "That which becomes completely actual 
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does so without mediation or through mediation, and the first is better. 
This is the one called prophet and in him degrees of excellence in the 
realm of material forms culminate." 73 This passage contrasts prophetic 
intellect with the acquired intellect that still requires the mediation 
of the sensory forms and the theoretical engagement of them for 
conjunction with the Active Intellect. The prophet, however, intuits 
the secondary intelligibles immediately, dispensing with preparatory 
thinking altogether. 74 

Avicenna's philosophers and prophets, like Alfarabi's philoso¬ 
pher-prophets, also possess a powerful imagination enabling them to 
teach others by expressing their insights figuratively and persuasively. 75 
Their utterances can be attractive and provide ways of training the 
audience to comprehend the esoteric, intellectual meaning. In On the 
Proof of Prophecies, Avicenna writes that the philosophers and the 
prophets express themselves symbolically: 

It has been said that a condition the prophet must adhere 
to is that his words should be symbols and his expressions 
hints. Or, as Plato states in the Laws: whoever does not 
understand the apostle's symbols will not attain the Divine 
Kingdom. Moreover, the foremost Greek philosophers and 
prophets made use in their books of symbols and signs in 
which they hid their secret doctrine—men like Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Plato. As for Plato, he had blamed Aristotle 
for divulging wisdom and making knowledge manifest 
so that Aristotle had to reply: "Even though I had done 
this, I have left in my books many a pitfall which only the 
initiate among the wise and learned (al-'ulama zva al-'nqala) 
can understand." 76 

The philosophers and the prophets benefit from an esoteric and an 
exoteric dimension to their pronouncements, where the former is 
reserved for "the wise and learned." Messengers, the prophetic found¬ 
ers of religions, as prophets and like philosophers, must train their 
audience to be able to understand divinely inspired knowledge. This 
training begins with ethical guidance. Messengers, however—because 
they have as their audience the whole of mankind—must convert their 
guidance to a religio-political program so that the majority can benefit 
from it. Avicenna finishes the passage above by stating that "[pjolitical 
guidance ( siyasa ), on the other hand, comes easily to prophets; also 
the imposition of obligations on people." 77 It seems that Avicenna 
espouses a variation of political Platonism, the view that even though 
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solitary contemplation characterizes the ideal life, the perfect person 
engages in political activity to diffuse his goodness and bestow it 
on others. However, the messenger's goodness is extraordinary and 
enables him to institute a political regime of salvation, 78 whereas 
the diffusion of goodness in the case of philosophers and ordinary 
prophets is more modest. 

Along with intellectual prophecy and the prophecy of the imagi¬ 
nation (which includes lawgiving), Avicenna advocates a third kind 
of prophecy involving the motive faculty. This is prophecy as the 
working of miracles ( al-Shifa DA; 200-1). In this work, I do not plan 
to discuss this kind of prophecy, but I address imaginative prophecy 
and the symbolic expressions of the emanation of the Active Intellect 
in the following chapter. In Chapter 5, I also consider, in the context 
of Ghazali's polemics against Islamic Peripateticism, the Peripatetic 
account of imagination's veridical dreams as a kind of prophecy ( al- 
Shifa DA; 178-80). 

According to Aristotle, ethical standards are not abstract moral 
principles (a view prevalent in the mainstream modern moral philoso¬ 
phy); rather they are given by moral exemplars, the spondaios or phroni- 
mos, that is, the practically wise person (Nicomachean Ethics, 1140a25-28, 
1143b21-25). One way the phronimos educates is by inviting the adepts 
to imitate him, and the accounts of human perfection articulated by 
Avicenna and Alfarabi also articulate an ideal (on par with the Islamic 
ideal) worthy of emulating, an ideal who is not just an advocate of the 
laws and the practices of the religion; he also guides the cultivation 
of the theoretical dimension of the soul. In other words, the Muslim 
Peripatetic exemplar not only introduces religious laws and rituals as 
the ethical part of cultivation, he also advocates the cultivation of a 
theoretical grasp of the truth ( haqiqa ) which the Peripatetics identify 
at the core of the religion. The emulation of the practices advanced by 
the prophetic exemplar frees the self from preferences and prejudices 
that appropriate the knowledge of the world for the sake of extrane¬ 
ous purposes. The Peripatetic free self now attends to the things in 
themselves and goes beyond the Heideggerian "tarrying alongside," 
developing his intellect to the point of conjunction with the source 
of intelligence and the intelligibles (i.e., the Active Intellect). I should 
also emphasize that the moral and theoretical practices advanced by 
the exemplar are available to the seeker even without the exemplar. 
As we have seen, Alfarabi and Avicenna recognize the possibility of 
the individual's solitary self-disciplining and enlightenment, involving 
an intellectual inner dialogue. I return to this in Chapter 6. 
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I now turn to an examination of the Islamic Peripatetic accounts 
of the faculty of imagination and its spiritual possibilities. Islamic Peri¬ 
patetic philosophers ascribe a uniquely creative function to imagination 
that requires a training (supervised by the intellect) and allows for 
a sensory experience of prophecy. This helps in seeing how Islamic 
Peripatetics reject the unbreachable divide between the physical and 
rational, in this case, using the aforementioned account of imagina¬ 
tion. In chapter 5, I propose that the Muslim theologian, Ghazali, 
appropriates the Peripatetic account of imagination to constrain the 
intellectual aspirations of Islamic philosophy. I defend Islamic Peri¬ 
patetics against this charge, and maintain that Ghazali's attacks and 
his charges of heresy suffer from a misunderstanding of philosophy 
and an impoverishment of the faculty of intellect and its capacities. 
This misunderstanding anticipates the plight of modern philosophy. 
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Chapter 4 


Disciplining the Imagination 

Intellect, Imagination, and Prophecy 


Thus far, I have discussed the employment of spiritual exercises in 
Islamic Peripateticism to the point of the intellect's conjunction with 
the Active Intellect and the acquisition of intellectual insight. Avicenna 
considered this conjunction as necessary for prophecy, but the most 
prominent aspect of prophecy, in Alfarabi's writings and those of 
Avicenna himself, involves the faculty of imagination. In this chap¬ 
ter, I examine the treatment of this faculty and the relevant spiritual 
exercises for its cultivation in Islamic Peripateticism. My objective is 
to elaborate further the practice of spiritual exercises in Islamic phi¬ 
losophy and the way the intellect and the imagination are integrated 
with each other. In this process, I contrast Islamic Peripateticism with 
some modern philosophical accounts of the imagination in order 
to summon more evidence for the narrowness of the philosophical 
enterprise in the latter. 


4.1. Prophetic Imagination 

Intimacy with the Active Intellect, as we have seen in Chapter 3, may 
result in prophecy. For Avicenna, prophecy involves intellectual insight 
along with an imaginative dispensation of the means of salvation to 
the layperson. 1 Alfarabi, on the other hand, allows for intellectual 
insight, but distinguishes it from prophecy, which is restricted to 
the disseminations of the insight to the multitude by means of the 
perfected imagination. 2 In prophecies, imagination is impregnated 
directly by the Active Intellect, and provides for the acquisition of 
intellectual truths in the prescription of laws and practices. As we 
have seen, the observation of these laws and the engagement of these 
practices provide the human being with the means of rising above 
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the domination of animal motivations and attaining practical and then 
theoretical wisdom. 

Starting with Alfarabi, however, the Islamic Peripatetics also 
identify a poetic dimension in prophecy; my focus in the rest of this 
chapter is to explore the significance of poetic prophecy and set out 
its development in the writings of Avicenna and Alfarabi. Alfarabi, 
as we have seen, identifies the imaginative representation ( takhyil ) 
as a significant moment in the act of prophecy as performed by the 
philosopher-prophet-lawgiver. Imagination's prophetic function is to 
produce imitations of the things supplied by the Active Intellect. Greek 
poetics does not explicitly allow for imagination's direct imitation 
(mimesis) of the intelligibles. Plato's Socrates curtails the production 
and auditions of artistic/poetic imitations in the ideal city, as they are 
mere imitations of imitations and thus twice removed from the reality 
of Forms. As such, they hinder the cultivation of the soul ( Republic , 
597e). Aristotle, on the other hand, raises the status of poetry that, for 
him, imitates human actions (Poetics, 1448a), and as such "is some¬ 
thing more philosophic and of graver import than history, since its 
statements are of the nature of universals, whereas those of history 
are singulars" (1451b6-8). 3 By a poetic universal statement, Aristotle 
means "one as to what such and such a kind of man will probably 
or necessarily say or do" (1451b9). So, poetic statements imitate intel¬ 
ligibles in actions, and they differ from philosophic statement due to 
their imitative quality. According to Aristotle, "imitation is natural 
to men" (1448b5) and human beings naturally "delight in imitations" 
(1448bl0). Poetry, then, imitates universals in action, and because it is 
imitative, it gives rise to pleasure in human beings. The pleasures in 
such imitations facilitate understanding of the good life, drawing the 
individual into the process of refinement and thought (1452a). 4 Plato 
and Aristotle, however, do not relate artistic imitation to the faculty of 
imagination. Gerard Watson, in "Imagination: the Greek Background," 
argues that such a connection is available in Plellenistic philosophy. 
Watson traces the imagination's representation of divine intelligibles to 
the third century Life of Apollonius attributed to Philostratus. 5 According 
to Watson, the view presented in the Life of Apollonius is the expression 
of a marginal Stoic position that was in circulation even earlier than 
the third century c.e . 6 In the Neoplatonic tradition, Plotinus allows 
for the direct imitation of the forms in works of art, 7 but does not 
recognize the role of the faculty of imagination in this. His successor, 
Proclus, whose Elementatio Theologica was available in part to Islamic 
philosophers as Aristotle's Book on the Pure Goodf however, advances 
the view that imagination transforms intellectual truths into symbols 
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and images. 9 Despite the availability of the account of imagination's 
imitation of the divine intellect in certain strands of Stoic and Neopla¬ 
tonic philosophical traditions, there is no evidence that the relevant 
texts and doctrines were known to Muslim philosophers. Richard 
Walzer, as we saw in Chapter 1, insists that such a text must have 
been available to Muslims even if we do not have access to it. 10 The 
lack of evidence for such a text also supports the view that Islamic 
philosophers in all likelihood developed the account of imagination's 
involvement with the divine intellect on their own. Walzer does not 
entertain this (more plausible) option. 

In the Islamic philosophical tradition prior to Alfarabi and 
Avicenna, al-Kindi is notable in ascribing to the imagination of cul¬ 
tivated individuals the prophetic ability to receive the sensible forms 
of things before they happen. 11 Elsewhere, al-Kindi also attempts to 
explain the prophecy of messengers like Muhammad. Messengers, 
according to al-Kindi, have philosophical insight into the worldly and 
supraworldly intelligibles without the preparation that philosophers 
require. 12 Moreover, messengers are able to present (rhetorically) their 
philosophical insights more effectively. 13 Here, al-Kindi could have 
drawn on and enhanced his own account of prophetic imagination, 
but he does not. Alfarabi, however, in Kitab al-huruf (Book of Letters), 
advances just such a connection between philosophical prophecy, 
artistic imitation of intelligibles, and the faculty of imagination. He 
maintains the following: 

The art of [religious] lawgiving ( al-wad ' al-nawamis ) consists 
of the ability to represent imaginatively ( takhyil ) what is 
difficult for the multitude to conceive of the theoretical 
intelligibles. It also consists in the ability to infer each of 
the beneficial political actions in attaining happiness, and 
the ability to persuade with respect to all the theoretical 
and practical matters that the multitude should be taught 
using all persuasive methods. . . . Through religion, the 
multitude are taught, educated, and given all that is needed 
in happiness. 14 

The imagination of the multitude is gripped by animal motivations. 
Therefore, their cognitions and actions are bereft of intellectual guid¬ 
ance. In this condition, their souls rise "up to seek the thing imagined 
or to flee from it, and be drawn to it or dislike it, even without a 
conviction of truth, just as a man is disgusted with something which, 
when he sees it, resembles what really calls forth disgust, though he 
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is certain that what he sees is not what calls forth disgust." 15 Artfully 
designed speech and poetry can affect attraction and repulsion without 
reference to their contents, and this feature of animal imagination can 
be exploited. 

The Qur'an warns of the perils of demonic poetry: 

Shall I inform you, (O people!), on whom it is that the evil 
ones (demons, al-shaydtin) descend? 

They descend on every lying, wicked person, 

(Into whose ears) they pour hearsay vanities, and 
most of them are liars. 

And the Poets ( al-shu 'ara ),—It is those straying in Evil, 
who follow them: 

Seest thou not that they wander distracted in every 
valley? 

And that they say what they practise not? 

Except those who believe, work righteousness, engage 
much in the remembrance of Allah, and defend themselves 
only after they are unjustly attacked. And soon will the 
unjust assailants know what vicissitudes their affairs will 
take! (26: 221-27) 16 

Demonic inspiration is the mark of the lying, the wicked and those 
who do not practice what they preach. In fact, there is a hadith — 
transmitted by Muhammad ibn Ishaq—that Prophet Muhammad, on 
receiving the first of his revelations, was devastated: 

Of all God's creatures there was none more odious to 
me than a poet or one possessed! I couldn't bear to look 
at them. ... I said, "Oh, wretched me! A poet or a man 
possessed? Never shall Quraysh say that about me! Let me 
climb to the mountain's bare peak, hurl myself, and kill 
myself! Then shall I surely have rest!" 17 

The angel of revelation, Gabriel, intervenes and prevents him from 
this rash act, assuring him that his inspirations point to the truth, as 
they come from God. 18 Now, Alfarabi's account of religious imagina¬ 
tive representations follows the Islamic paradigm closely. The pro¬ 
phetic lawgiver exploits the pleasure and repulsion characterizing 
the behavior of animal imagination. He imitates, using the prophetic 
(perfected) imagination, the intellectual truths—theoretical and prac¬ 
tical—given by the philosophical adaptation of the angel Gabriel 
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(i.e., the Active Intellect). 19 Of course, as we have seen in Chapter 3, 
Alfarabi's philosophy provides a more important role for the Active 
Intellect, beyond that described by Aristotle. Alfarabi also assigns 
to it the role of the bestower of intelligibility ( al-ivahib al-suwar). 20 
Given this modification, for Alfarabi, imaginative (poetic) imitations 
are not restricted to practical intelligibles, as is the case for Aristotle; 
imagination can also imitate theoretical intelligibles. Such imitations 
(of both the theoretical and the practical intelligibles), then, appeal to 
the multitude's animal motivations (the appetitive and the irascible). 
In other words, the intellectual truths, in their imaginative camouflage, 
become attractive to the public. As a result, the people's imaginations 
become engaged intellectually (albeit in a sensory disguise) and they 
can be set on the path to virtue and wisdom. 

In describing the effectiveness of artistic imitations in bringing about 
a life ruled by intellect, Alfarabi gives the following analogy: "What 
the poet suggests in things by his words is like what the sculptor of a 
man suggests in the man and he who represents the other animals of 
animals he represents, and like the chess player suggests of military 
actions." 21 In other words, the representation of man (or animal) by 
the sculptor and the representation of combat by a game of chess are 
suggestive of that which is represented. The chess player or the viewer 
of the sculpture experiences military action and the body of the human 
being (or animal) by proxy. The result of these surrogate experiences 
is a training and preparation of the person for the actual experience. 
This is precisely what the imaginative representations of the prophetic 
lawgiver do. They guide the person toward the condition of dialogical 
thinking ( mufakira ), in which the intellect engages the animal powers of 
the soul, leading to the attainment of practical and theoretical virtue. 

For Alfarabi, poetic prophecy is a mere reflection of and prepara¬ 
tion for the intellectual life of the person and his fulfillment in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Active Intellect. In other words, the poetic quality of the 
productions of the perfected imagination is significant only insofar as 
it persuades the person to embark on the ultimately intellectual path 
of conjoining with the spiritual order. Overall, for Alfarabi, prophecy 
is philosophy for the multitude. 22 

As we saw in Chapter 3, Avicenna, following Alfarabi, consid¬ 
ers imagination's symbolism of the insights of theoretical intellect as 
essential to prophecy. For Avicenna, the philosopher-prophet, the 
one whose intellect is an acquired intellect, is conjoined to the Active 
Intellect, and thinks like the Active Intellect, that is, has theoretical 
knowledge actively (the knower and the known are one). In this 
state, it is "not unlikely that some of the effects of the holy spirit 
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should . . . emanate into man's imagination ( al-mutakhayyala )." 23 Such 
emanations are then depicted "in perceptible and audible images." 24 
A capable imagination expresses in concrete form the abstract knowl¬ 
edge of the acquired intellect. All things considered, it seems that 
Avicenna accepts the general thrust of Alfarabi's account of the role 
of imagination in prophecy. However, Avicenna departs slightly from 
Alfarabi's position in accounting for prophecy as knowledge of past, 
present, and future events. Whereas Alfarabi declares that this form 
of prophecy is also a result of imagination's transactions with the 
Active Intellect, Avicenna considers it to be the result of imagina¬ 
tion's contact with the souls of the celestial spheres. 25 (I will discuss 
this kind of imaginative prophecy in the next chapter.) Despite this 
modification in Avicenna's account of the prophecies of the faculty 
of imagination, the similarities between Avicenna and Alfarabi on 
prophetic imagination abound. Dimitri Gutas, however, argues that 
Avicenna's account of the prophecy of imagination moves away from 
Alfarabi's position because, in the latter, imagination conjoins with 
the Active Intellect. 26 In this case, the position ascribed to Alfarabi 
is questionable because the imagination is a faculty of the animal 
soul and it would be problematic if it received knowledge from the 
spiritual/intellectual realm. Jean (Yahya) Michot points out that this 
account implies the unlikely view that animals could become proph¬ 
ets. 27 Michot and then later Gutas argue that Avicenna moves away 
from this knotty position by claiming that in each case of imagina¬ 
tive prophecy the faculty of intellect mediates between the spiritual 
realm and the imagination. In the case of imagination's articulation 
of the emanations of the Active Intellect, the theoretical intellect 
receives the knowledge and passes it to the imagination. Imagination's 
prophecies of past, present, and future events, however, is mediated 
by the practical intellect's reception of the relevant knowledge from 
the celestial souls. 28 This view prevents Avicenna from maintaining 
the awkward commitment to the prophetic abilities of animals, but 
is itself exegetically problematic in that it goes against Avicenna's 
claims about direct interactions between the faculty of imagination 
and the spiritual world. 29 In order to dismiss the difficult textual 
evidence, Michot argues that Avicenna develops the view that in each 
case of prophecy by the faculty of imagination, the human intellect 
receives knowledge from the spiritual world and passes it down to 
the imagination. The passages where Avicenna talks of the imagi¬ 
nation's direct commerce with the spiritual realm hark back, in this 
view, to his earlier position that still was in the grip of Alfarabi's 
questionable view. Gutas, on the other hand, argues that the latter 
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passages are elliptic and problematic formulations of the former. 30 

I agree that imagination needs the mediation of the intellect for 
its prophecies, but I want to show that this mediation is not in the 
forms that Michot and Gutas advocate. In other words, I submit that 
for Avicenna the intellect disciplines the imagination in order that 
it can receive the influences of the Active Intellect and the celestial 
souls. Furthermore, the intellectual disciplining of the imagination 
is supplemented by an account in which imaginative representation 
is independent of intellectual representation. This view, I believe, is 
available in Avicenna's Poetics, where he sets forth a more profound 
account of the uniqueness of imaginative representation. To do justice 
to the intricacies of Avicenna's position, we must enrich the language 
of our analysis by appeal to more modern philosophical accounts of 
aesthetic experience and judgment. What I have in mind is Immanuel 
Kant's account of the judgments of taste, and I submit that Kant's 
theories of the judgment of taste, and that of the sublime, are help¬ 
ful in understanding more clearly Avicenna's account of imaginative 
prophecy and its autonomy vis-a-vis the cultivation of the intellect. 


4.2. The Beautiful and the Sublime 

In the Critique of Judgment, Kant maintains that the judgment of 
taste is a reflective judgment that is aesthetic, that is, it involves the 
receptivity of the subject to itself and yields the feelings of pleasure 
or displeasure (Ak. 203-4, trans. 44). 31 This judgment does not deter¬ 
mine the appearance given in experience according to any purpose or 
interest: "Taste is the ability to judge an object, or a way of presenting 
it, by means of a liking or disliking devoid of all interest" (Ak. 211, 
trans. 53). The ability to resist interest in the object is an acquired 
capacity and Kant does not give a fair treatment of this issue. Had 
he done so, his claim that the judgment of taste involves a subjec¬ 
tive universality would have become more accessible (Ak. 214-16, 
trans. 57-60). Subjective universality prescribes the norm observed 
by all subjects who have acquired the ability to approach an object 
not as a means but as an end in itself. Therefore, for the cultivated 
subject, if the presentation of the object involves the harmony of the 
imagination and understanding—the ability that presents us with an 
object and that of making it a cognition (without actually making it a 
cognition)—then we feel pleasure and judge the object beautiful. In 
this state, the subject is free of all interests including the interest to 
know or the interest to assess the object morally. 
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The judgment of taste is the judgment of reflection that lays 
open the space of things themselves. It is the Kantian equivalent of 
Heidegger's hermeneutic unveiling of the phenomena. Heidegger's 
account, however, has the added advantage of accentuating the practice 
of freeing the person from the interference of interests. Surprisingly, 
Heidegger himself is aware of the phenomenological significance of 
Kant's account of disinterested pleasure in the beautiful. In a rare 
reference to Kant's aesthetics, he writes: "Precisely by means of the 
'devoid of interest' the essential relation to the object itself comes into 
play . . . now for the first time the object comes to the fore as pure 
object and that such coming forward into appearance is the beautiful. 
The word 'beautiful' means appearing to the radiance of such coming 
to the fore." 32 In this light, authenticity is the cultivation of taste, i.e., 
the ability to suspend one's interests before the phenomenon in order 
to experience it as it presents itself. 

In the Critique of Judgment, Kant distinguishes the reflective 
judgment of taste from that of the sublime. He writes: "In presenting 
the sublime in nature the mind feels agitated, while in an aesthetic 
judgment about the beautiful in nature it is in restful contemplation. 
This agitation (above all at its conception) can be compared with a 
vibration, i.e., with a rapid alternation of repulsion from, and attraction 
to, one and the same object" (Ak. 258, trans. 115). The imagination 
presents an object, which it cannot contain as a totality according to 
the conceptual repertoire of understanding; this results in a feeling 
of repulsion, but then reason and its idea of the supersensible engage 
the presentation of the imagination and a harmony is struck; a feeling 
of pleasure ensues. The vibration or the oscillation between repulsion 
and attraction determines the presented object as sublime. What is 
expressed in this experience is the un-presentable, the power of "pure 
and independent reason" (Ak. 258, trans. 116). In other words, what 
is presented is that which makes possible the presentation of the ordi¬ 
nary phenomena. Reason's purposiveness (yet done without purpose) 
unveils the phenomena in the judgments of taste, and in the sublime 
it is itself presented indirectly (Ak. 246, trans. 100). 


4.3. After Kant 

Kant's self-described Copernican revolution in metaphysics involves 
the claim that the source of knowledge is reason's productive activity: 
"reason has insight only into that which it produces ( hervorbringt ) after 
a plan of its own (Bxiii)." Apparently, for knowledge to be possible. 
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the rational subject must have already produced the object of knowl¬ 
edge. 33 In the B edition of the "Transcendental Deduction," Kant refers 
to the productive agency of reason as the "original synthetic unity of 
apperception" and the "I think" (B157). This ego, as distinguished from 
the empirical ego that is given in perception, is not experienced. The 
Kantian account of knowledge is offered to take the place of knowledge 
as conformity to the object because it allows for the demonstration of 
the claims to knowledge. Claims to knowledge are justified when they 
conform to the formal concepts involved in their production rather 
than by correspondence to things in themselves. Kant takes a similar 
step in regard to moral judgments: Their propriety is determined by 
the formal constraint of practical reason, articulated as the moral law 
or the categorical imperative. 34 

Iris Murdoch captures the problematic feature of the Kantian 
revolution well. In her insightful "Sovereignty of Good over Other 
Concepts," she writes: 

When Kant wanted to find something clean and pure out¬ 
side the mess of the selfish empirical psyche he followed 
a sound instinct but, in my view, he looked in the wrong 
place. His inquiry led him back again into the self, now 
pictured as angelic; and inside this angel-self his followers 
have tended to remain. 35 

Murdoch's point is that rather than looking into the categorical 
structures of the thinking ego to buttress the claims of knowledge, 
Kant should have engaged in what she calls "unselfing," the work of 
removing the falsifying veil of self-absorption in order to gain access 
to the way things are. 36 Instead of engaging in self-transformative 
spiritual exercises to get at the things themselves, Kant's anxiety over 
the truth of our empirical claims to knowledge draws him into the 
inner vaults of the human mind. Nevertheless, in his account of the 
judgment of taste, as we have seen, he does approximate to Murdoch's 
notion of unselfing when he discusses reason's purposiveness without 
purpose. Furthermore, in his analysis of the judgment of the sublime, 
the forgotten magnificence of reason is recalled, when its power and 
grandeur—pale reflections of its glorious past—provide solace before 
empirical shock. 37 

G.W.F. Hegel, Kant's successor, aims to retrieve the glories of 
reason by providing a history of Spirit, an account of reason's attain¬ 
ment of self-consciousness. In his Aesthetics, Hegel divides the various 
forms of art in a way that corresponds to the different stages of the 
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history of Spirit, because, for Hegel, art is the sensuous expression of 
the Spirit's consciousness of itself 38 (Aes 1,103; trans. 72). 39 The different 
forms of art are the symbolic, the classical, and the romantic (Aes I, 
389-92; trans. 300-2). Symbolic art is the form of art during the Ori¬ 
ental phase of the history of Spirit. Jewish symbolism of the sublime 
relegates the Spiritual essence to a realm transcendent to the natural 
and, as such, mediates between the Persian—which still considers the 
Spiritual as natural—and the classical (Aes I, 412-13; trans. 318). To 
the classical corresponds the art of the Greek and Roman worlds. The 
classical art gives positive expression to the Spiritual; the Spiritual 
becomes real (Aes I, 391; trans. 301). Therefore, the classical is the 
transition to the romantic age when the Spiritual is finally appropri¬ 
ated by the individual human subject, whose free agency expresses 
the self-consciousness of the divine reason in the world (Aes II, 142; 
trans. 530). For Hegel, the romantic is the artistic manifestation of 
the Christian German world. In my essay, "Hegel and the Divinity 
of Light in Zoroastrianism and Islamic Phenomenology," I show that 
the symbolism of the sublime should not be understood, pace Hegel, 
as a mere relic of a past moment in the history of humanity. 40 In fact, 
an unprejudiced attention to the relevant phenomena indicates that 
Hegel construes prophetic symbolism too narrowly and that full human 
realization, through intellectual spiritual exercises, may yet establish 
a connection with and an inspiration by the transcendent Divine. In 
other words, prophecy has significance beyond the Hegelian account 
of it as the symbolism of the sublime (Aes I, 412-13; trans. 318), and, 
in fact, presupposes the Hegelian notion of the cultivation and libera¬ 
tion of the human subject. It is important to point out that Hegel's 
historicizing of spiritual development is also problematic in that it 
introduces a fundamental inequality among human beings, granting 
an essential superiority to those who occupy the later phases of the 
Spirit's progress. The Islamic Peripatetic theory of prophecy is devoid 
of such chauvinism. 

Philippe Lacoue-Labarthes, in an essay titled "Sublime Truth," 
identifies the Heideggerian version of the judgment of the sublime 
in his work on the origin of the work of art. A great work of art, 
according to Heidegger, unveils the unveiling of beings; it accomplishes 
this by defamiliarizing, alienating, deranging, shocking, transporting, 
and retreating. 41 And for Lacoue-Labarthes, these terms bear striking 
resemblance to the vocabulary of the sublime. But the similarity is 
more than nominal: 


But it is obviously not merely a matter of vocabulary, just 
as one cannot say that Heidegger is innocent in matters of 
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traditional vocabulary. What this text ("The Origin of the 
Work of Art") describes, in its own way and at a depth 
doubtless unknown before it, is the experience of the sub¬ 
lime itself. That is, it describes precisely what Heidegger 
elsewhere—notably concerning anxiety or being-unto- 
death—ascribes to the ek-static comportment of Dasein and 
ek-sistence. The shock produced by the work, the estrange¬ 
ment of the being, is such an ecstasy or ravishment. "It is 
the precipitation beyond oneself," as Burke says, which, 
from Longinus to Boileau and from Fenelon to Kant, has 
been described as the properly sublime emotion or affect. 42 

The experience of the sublime is ecstatic, it transports us beyond the 
ordinary, the familiar, and presents us with that which is beyond the 
realm of beings. It presents the unpresentable, the transcendence that 
makes possible the very presentations themselves. For Heidegger, 
therefore, the sublime unveils Dasein's authentic possibility for being, 
that which reaches beyond the "they-self." Here, Hegel's developmen¬ 
tal history of Spirit has been abandoned, but the spiritual remains 
restricted to the human being's potential for authenticity or freedom. 
Heidegger's construal of the being of the human as Being-towards- 
Death also reflects the neglect of the manifold spiritual experiences 
beyond the features of the soul that draw us to self-realization and 
practical perfection. In the Islamic Peripatetics' account of the spiritual 
exercises of the theoretical intellect and imagination, the experience of 
the sublime gets articulated differently. For Avicenna, as we will see, 
the sublime experience is that experience which brings us to divinalia 
(i.e., the spiritual entities) whose symbolic manifestations help in the 
further transformation of the soul and its continuing perfection. 


4.4. Avicenna on the Poetic Cultivation of Imagination 

For Avicenna, the faculty of imagination ( al-mutakhayyala ) is one of the 
internal senses ( al-hawdss al-batina). Avicenna's account of the internal 
senses expands on Aristotle's depiction of imagination (phantasm) as 
the faculty that mediates between sensation and thinking. 43 The expan¬ 
sion is also influenced by Alfarabi's fourfold classification of internal 
senses. 44 Avicenna's internal senses include the common sense (al-hiss 
al-mushtarak or bintdsyd), representation ( musawwira or khaydl), imagina¬ 
tion (mutakhayyala), estimation (zvahm), and memory ( lmfiza al-dhakira ). 45 
The faculty of imagination synthesizes and analyzes the psychologi¬ 
cal representations of empirical forms and embodied universals (i.e.. 
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intentions) 46 that are obtained by the common sense and estimation 
and are stored in representation and memory, respectively. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the faculty of imagination comes to the fore when we turn to 
the way this internal faculty comes into interaction with the intellect 
( al-'aql ), which names the two rational faculties of the human soul, 
the practical {'amaliyya) and the theoretical {‘alima or nazariyya).* 7 As 
we saw in the previous chapter, for Avicenna, the intellect, even in its 
potency, is the voice that challenges the combining and the dividing 
of the deliverances of sensory powers. Using the primary intelligibles 
(i.e., truths that are easy to perceive), the intellect bids the soul to 
think through the combinations of forms and intentions obtained by 
the animal cognitive powers, in order to arrive at the knowledge of 
the world and the grasp of the intelligibles. 48 In Chapter 3, we also 
discussed the close alliance between the animal perceptive powers and 
the animal motivational powers (i.e., the appetitive and the irascible). 
For Avicenna, the uncultivated intellect, which is in the grip of animal 
perceptive and motive powers, perceives and acts for the sake of basic 
sustenance, survival, and worldly interests. In Avicenna's account of 
the prerequisite ethical training for philosophy, it is the intellect that 
imposes a regimentation in a way that the soul becomes capable of 
acting for the sake of relevant moral intentions in the situation, rather 
than for the sake of one's animal needs and desires. The culmination 
of this ethical training is practical wisdom (i.e., the ability to recognize 
the objective good and act for the sake of it). The practically wise soul 
then empowers the theoretical intellect in its reflection on the deliver¬ 
ances of animal perceptive powers. The thinking that is freed from 
the obfuscation of animal motivations deliberates on the abstracted 
forms or intentions in a way that their combinations and separations 
correspond to the way things are in the world rather than to the inter¬ 
pretation we impose on it. In this way, thinking becomes all things, 
and its motion becomes activity ( energeia ). As such, it resembles the 
Active Intellect, receives emanations (i.e., secondary intelligibles), and 
may ultimately conjoin with the Active Intellect. 

In the Poetics of al-Shifa (the Healing), Avicenna distinguishes 
between philosophy and poetry thus: "One of these [philosophy] tells 
us of what was and can be, the other [poetry] speaks of that which 
exists only in word." 49 The Avicennan philosopher, as we have seen, 
cultivates the soul and conjoins with the Active Intellect by acquiring 
knowledge of the existents, both mundane and transcendent. The poet, 
however, educates the soul by attending to the existents "in words." 
Avicenna calls the verbal existent the imaginative representation. He 
observes: 
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The imaginative representation ( al-takhyll ) and the true-to- 
life presentation ( al-tasdiq ) are both a kind of acceptance 
( idh'an ), except that the imaginative representation is an 
acceptance of the astonishment ajjub) and the delight 
( al-iltidhadh) in the discourse itself, while the objective 
presentation is an acceptance of the object as it is said to 
be. Thus, the imaginative representation is created by the 
locution itself, while the objective presentation is created 
by the objectivity of the locution's content. 50 

The philosopher pursues the discipline of the intellect by looking 
outward to become aware of objective truths. The poet, on the other 
hand, turns his attention inward and disciplines his imagination by 
discovering the criteria for the correctness of its synthesis and analysis 
of forms and intentions in the feelings of astonishment and delight. 51 

An imaginative representation may produce pleasure by fit¬ 
ting within the network of our particular ambitions or the web of 
our idiosyncratic preferences. Avicenna's poet is not interested in 
these feelings of pleasure because they point to purposes beyond the 
imaginary space. The authentic pleasure of the poet is in the intrinsic 
purposiveness of the image. So the poet's pleasure, to use Kantian 
aesthetic terminology, results from a purposiveness without purpose. 52 
Avicenna's concept of astonishment can also be understood in rela¬ 
tion to the Kantian text, specifically in relation to the notion of the 
sublime. 53 Astonishment is felt when an image overwhelms our abil¬ 
ity to have a purpose—either by its magnitude or power. The pain 
of the disruption of our purposiveness is then supplemented by the 
pleasure of appreciating the image as a manifestation of an immense 
and powerful spiritual power (the Active Intellect for Avicenna and 
reason for Kant) that conditions the very possibility of having images. 54 

For Kant, the judgment of the sublime, like that of taste, is an 
acquired talent. It presupposes not only the cultivation of taste, but 
also moral sensibility (Ak. 292, trans. 158). 55 The person must have 
cultivated his practical faculty and recognized the weight of the moral 
law in his actions. Only then can reason interfere in imagination's 
desperation and provide solace to the anguished soul. 56 This helps in 
the appreciation of the significance of poetic pleasure and astonish¬ 
ment for Avicenna. The cultured subject is able to turn away from the 
material world with the aid of a training in virtue and a recognition 
of its spiritual source (i.e, the Active Intellect). For Avicenna, both the 
philosopher and the poet aim to conjoin with the Active Intellect. We 
have seen in Chapter 3 that the philosopher's practice begins with 
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the cultivation of virtue, that is, the process of ruling the soul by the 
practical intellect. The training in virtue cuts off distractions and the 
distortions of mundane interests, enabling the soul to attend to things 
as they are. This then begins the process of outwardly directed study 
and thinking that draws from the emanations of the Active Intellect 
and culminates in the conjunction with the Active Intellect. The poet 
also benefits from a cultivation of virtue, by submitting to the rule of 
the practical intellect and curtailing appetites, passions and ambitions. 
As a result, he frees the imagination from its mundane servitude. The 
liberated imagination acquires its objectivity by being attentive to the 
intrinsic interestingness of the images and genuine feelings of pleasure 
and astonishment. In an earlier work. Provenance and Destination (al- 
Mabda' iva'l-ma'ad), 57 Avicenna describes the inspiration that befalls 
the liberated imagination: 

He who has a very powerful imagination and a very pow¬ 
erful soul is not completely distracted or engrossed by the 
sensible. That part of him which misses no opportunity to 
come into contact with that [intellectual/spiritual] realm 
is abundant—it being possible for it also in the waking 
state—and it pulls the imagination with it and sees the 
truth and retains it, while the imagination does its work: it 
represents what it sees in images, in the form of a visible 
and audible object of the senses. 58 

A liberated, strong imagination—one that is no longer governed by 
animal distractions and motivations and has acquired disinterested¬ 
ness—is drawn to the Active Intellect, receives its inspirations, symbol¬ 
izes them, and is enthralled by their sublimity: "The imagination then 
begins to represent these intelligibles (radiated upon the soul by the 
Active Intellect) and depict them in the common sense at which time 
the senses perceive an indescribable grandeur and power that belongs 
to God." 59 Finally, as we saw in Chapter 3, the prophetic symbols can 
then be communicated to the multitude for the sake of encouraging 
their exegesis, which in turn trains the exegete (in conjunction with 
the relevant spiritual exercises administered by the practical intellect) 
to the point of receiving the emanations of the Active Intellect. 

Avicenna's account of poetry should not be construed too nar¬ 
rowly so as to exclude his symbolic narratives. Although a discussion 
of these three narratives, Hayy ibn Yaqzdn, the Recital of the Bird, and 
Saldmdn and Absdl, is beyond the scope of this work, I note that these 
texts are also poetic in the sense previously stated. 60 I agree with 
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Sarah Stroumsa that we must distinguish these stories from fables 
( amthal ), which, for Avicenna, communicate results of experience and 
are not poetic as they do not deal primarily with the imaginative 
representation. 61 

The properly poetic symbolization of the emanations of the Active 
Intellect also affect the soul through their exegesis, refining imagina¬ 
tive understanding through the criteria supplied by the feelings of 
astonishment and pleasure and promoting the conjunction with the 
divine intellect. In the next chapter, I supply a philosophical model 
of symbolic exegesis when I discuss Avicenna's interpretation of the 
Qur'an's Ayat al-nur, as well as his account of imaginative prophecy 
of the unseen and the future events in the context of Ghazali's appro¬ 
priation of Avicenna's philosophy of imagination. Finally, I set forth 
the Islamic Peripatetic alliance of prophetic imagination and reason, 
when I face the challenges of Ghazali's attacks on the Peripatetics and 
their account of the unbounded reason. 
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Chapter 5 


The Theologian's Dream 

Imagination and Intellectual Heresy 


It has been my overall objective in this book to argue that Islamic 
Peripateticism offers, to use Muhsin Mahdi's phrase, "a genuine 
form of rationalism" that is free of modern philosophy's excessively 
narrow construal of human reason. I have done this by articulating 
the Islamic Peripatetic account of the pervasiveness of intellect, and 
the cultivation of human intellect to the point of gaining access to 
what modern philosophy conveniently places out of the intellect's 
reach. One such "inaccessible" region is that of spiritual visionary 
phenomena; in Chapter 4, I elaborated on the spiritual dimension of 
the philosophical progress by working out the interaction between the 
intellect and the imagination, and the cultivation of prophetic imagi¬ 
nation. In this chapter, I confront salient aspects of Ghazali's famous 
attack on Islamic Peripatetics in order to make clear how Peripatetics 
succeeded in preserving the full range of the philosophical spiritual 
practices and the associated quest for perfection. 

Ghazali finds the Islamic Peripatetic project of reconciling 
philosophical enlightenment and Islamic salvation problematic, and 
I show that his rejection of the success of this project involves a 
misunderstanding. I begin with a description of Ghazali's privileg¬ 
ing of dreams over intellect, and I show that his account of dreams 
draws from Peripatetic explanations of dreams, which are, in turn, 
derived from their accounts of prophetic imagination. I then contrast 
Ghazali's interpretation of prophetic symbols, and the self-cultivation 
contained therein, with that of Avicenna in order to illustrate their 
varying prophetologies. Finally, I present Ghazali's official objections 
to the Peripatetics and draw from Averroes' replies to diagnose the 
underlying reasons for Ghazali's polemics. I contend that he interprets 
philosophy merely as the production of rational thought and, and as 
a result, misses out on the spiritual core of the Islamic philosophical 
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project. I then show that Ghazali's misunderstanding of philosophy as 
mere rational discourse issues from a misapprehension of the function 
of the faculty of intellect, and culminates in an unnecessary restriction 
of the spiritual reach of the philosophical enterprise. It is a version of 
this restriction that replicates itself in modern philosophy and con¬ 
tributes to the problematic modern receptions of Islamic philosophy. 


5.1. Ghazali on Dreams 

Ghazali sought to restrict the faculty of intellect to its discursive 
function. In other words, for Ghazali, intellect is restricted to its role 
in deliberation, that is, dialogical thinking (mufakira);' it engages the 
deliverances of imagination and apprehends "things necessary, pos¬ 
sible, impossible." 2 In his spiritual autobiography, Al-Munqidh min al- 
dalal (The Deliverer from Error), Ghazali argues that "[bjeyond intellect, 
there is yet another stage. In this another eye is opened, by which 
he beholds the unseen, what is to be in the future, and other things 
which are beyond the ken of intellect in the same way as the objects 
of intellect are beyond the ken of" ( Munqidh , 73; trans. 64) lower 
faculties. Ghazali rejects the Islamic philosophers' commitment to the 
intellect's perception of theoretical intelligibles as well as the spiritual 
realm of separate intellects. In their place, he defends a purely Islamic 
spiritual domain, and assigns to the power of imagination, instead of 
the intellect, the key to that domain: 

God most high, however, has favoured his creatures by 
giving them something analogous to the special faculty 
of prophecy, namely dreams. In the dream state, a man 
apprehends what is to be in the future, which is something 
of the unseen; he does so either explicitly or else clothed 
in symbolic form whose interpretation is disclosed, (ibid.) 

The special faculty of prophecy is restricted to God's chosen prophets. 
Dreaming, however, according to Ghazali, is analogous to it and can 
be prophetic ( Munqidh , 73-74; trans. 66). Ghazali's account of dreams 
draws from an aspect of the Peripatetic account of the prophetic 
imagination (i.e., prophecies involving the knowledge of past, present, 
and future events) in order to counter Peripatetic intellectualism. To 
show the full significance of Ghazali's account of imagination, it is 
helpful to see it in the context of the Peripatetic views on the role of 
the faculty of imagination in veridical dreams. 
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Aristotle claims that it is unlikely that veridical dreams, i.e., 
dreams that foretell the future, were sent by God, as the people who 
enjoyed such dreams were "commonplace persons and not the most 
intelligent" ( Parva Naturalia, 464a20). 3 For Aristotle, these dreams were 
a result of the dormancy of the senses and the relinquishment of the 
bond of thinking (464a23). In this state, imagination gets impregnated 
by a demonic nature, intermediate between man and the divine, and 
prophesizes the future (463bl3-15). 4 In the Islamic Peripatetic tradition, 
the demonic intermediary becomes identified as the Active Intellect 
and veridical dreams become God-sent, because the Active Intellect 
is, in turn, identified with the angel of revelation. The author of the 
Treatise on Dreams (attributed to Avicenna) maintains: 

From this it is clear that the cause of veridical dream-visions 
is God, may He be praised, and that He informs man, 
through the Intermediary of the Universal Intellect ( al-'aql 
al-knllT), of what will happen in the future to himself and 
of what will happen to the whole world. This Universal 
Intellect is, as it were, an intermediary between the Creator, 
may He be exalted, and man's particular soul; (and) God, 
may He be praised, has created (in the Universal Intellect) 
at one and the same time ( daf'atan ) the forms of (the things) 
that came to pass ( al-kainat ). 5 

The Universal Intellect or the Active Intellect 6 mediates between man 
and God, bestowing the latter's gift of guidance upon the former. 
The veridical dreams are then imaginative prophecy in that they are 
the mundane expression of emanations from the Active Intellect. The 
Avicennan text rejects the Aristotelian thesis that the veridical dreams 
do not occur to the wise man. In fact 

[tjhere are two classes among the generality of people over 
which the providence (due to this force) watches most par¬ 
ticularly, and the protection of which (on this force's part) 
is more perfect—be it in dreams by showing and warning 
(a man) about things which are going to happen or in 
other circumstances. . . . (These two classes are): 1. The just 
kings ... 2. The excellent philosophers Qiukama) and men 
of knowledge (‘nlama). . . . Hence there is no doubt that the 
providence of him that safeguards (these) two (classes of 
people) is proportionate to the multiplicity of the benefits 
(they bestow) and their great worth. 7 
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The divine favor and the prophetic insight that are conferred on the per¬ 
fected souls are standard features of Islamic Peripatetic prophetology. 
In this prophetology, the highest station of human perfection belongs 
to the philosopher-prophet-king, as confirmed by the author of the 
Dream treatise: "If the king were to be full of knowledge, wise, just, 
good, he would (attain) the ultimate source of human perfection and 
nobility and the provisions (deriving) from the divine force would 
be (proportionately) most perfect and complete in relation to him." 8 

I find the discussion in this text (attributed to Avicenna) to have 
Aristotelian roots, but it certainly does not capture the full scope of the 
views of Alfarabi and Avicenna on the matter of imaginative proph¬ 
ecy. It is Aristotelian in that in it imaginative productions represent 
particular (future) events, and not the theoretical intelligibles. The 
account of the imagination's imitation of the intelligibles, as we have 
seen, is a central feature of Alfarabi's Book of Letters and its enrich¬ 
ment by Avicenna marks the peculiar feature of the Islamic Peripatetic 
account of the poetic quality of prophetic imagination. Moreover, Avi¬ 
cenna, in his authentic works, accounts for the prophecy of the future 
events ( al-ka'inat ) and the unseen ( al-mughayyabat ) in the past and the 
present in a different way. According to Avicenna, the prophecy of 
such events is a result of the transmission of images by the souls of 
heavenly bodies. The heavenly souls imagine the decrees of separate 
intelligences, and the veridical visions (in dreams and while awake) 
receive these images and can recognize in them the knowledge per¬ 
taining to one's concerns in this world. 9 This is due to the congeneric 
similarity ( al-mujanasa ) between human souls and the souls of celestial 
bodies, on account of the latter's knowledge of the physical world. 10 
Avicenna maintains that, in order to receive the relevant influx from 
the souls of the heavenly bodies, the imagination must be strong; 11 
this strength, as in the case of the imagination that receives from the 
Active Intellect, is obtained through a training in virtue. 12 

I should mention that together with intellectual prophecy and 
the prophecy of the imagination, Avicenna advocates a third kind of 
prophecy involving the motive faculty (al-quwwa al-muharraka). This 
is prophecy as the working of miracles, and the prophet can "cure 
the sick and make evil persons sick, disintegrate and integrate organ¬ 
isms . . . [and bring] ruins and prosperity, the sinking of the earth 
and plagues." 13 A discussion of this kind of prophecy is beyond the 
scope of this text, but I address imaginative prophecy and the sym¬ 
bolic expressions of the emanation of the Active Intellect in the next 
section of this chapter. Here, it is worth mentioning that some histo¬ 
rians of Avicenna's philosophy have tried to underplay the dimension 
of prophecy emphasized in religious contexts (i.e., the prophecy of 
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imagination and the working of miracles). Dag Hasse, for example, 
finding it difficult to team the plausible intellectual prophecy with 
the other forms, claims that it is unlikely that the three types of 
prophecy can ever be present in one person: "It seems improbable 
that a prophet could at the same time have visions through a strong 
imaginative faculty, produce rain through his strong will, and hit eas¬ 
ily upon middle terms of syllogisms through his strong intellect." 14 
Muhammad Afifi al-Akiti, however, rejects this conclusion and points 
to passages from Avicenna's Mabda' and Ahwdl, in which Avicenna 
explicitly states that the properties are, at times, combined in one 
person. 15 Al-Akiti shows that Avicenna's prophetology is motivated 
by religious (Islamic) considerations, and its religious appropriations 
by subsequent thinkers, like Ghazali, is not against the grain of Avi¬ 
cenna's view. He concludes that Ghazali's "'Islamization' was only 
made possible by Avicenna, who successfully adapted falsafa to the 
Islamic milieu in the first place." 16 

Ghazali's debt to the Avicennan account of prophetic imagina¬ 
tion is complex. We have seen that he rejects the intellectualism of 
the Peripatetics and substitutes Islamic spiritual entities in place of 
the separate intellects. In Tahdfut al-faldsafa (The Incoherence of the Phi¬ 
losophers), for instance, he affirms the Peripatetic notion of imaginative 
prophecy thus: 

When it [imagination] becomes dominant and strong and 
does not become absorbed by the senses and preoccupa¬ 
tion [with them], it sees the Preserved Tablet, the forms 
of future particular events becoming imprinted on it. This 
happens to the prophets in their waking hours, to the rest 
of people in their sleep. 17 

Here, the reference to the Preserved Tablet (al-lazvh al-mahfuz) is meant 
to make sense of the prophecy of particulars in the future, as involv¬ 
ing the Preserved Tablet which according to the Qur'an contains the 
destiny of the world. 18 The Preserved Tablet is the Islamicization of 
the images of the decrees of separate intelligences formed by the 
imagination of the heavenly bodies. Ghazali also emphasizes that the 
imagination must be strong, and in the Deliverer from Error he specifies 
that the acquisition of this strength is a feature of Sufi ascetic practices 
(Munqidh , 74; trans. 66), which, like the Peripatetic training in virtue, 
enable the moderation of the animal soul. 

It is important to emphasize that, for Avicenna, the prophecy of 
the future is not the same as the prophetic insight into spiritual enti¬ 
ties; 19 the latter insight is possible either through intellectual intuition 
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of the acquired intellect or through the Active Intellect's direct inspira¬ 
tion of the perfected imagination. 20 Both possibilities are only avail¬ 
able to individuals who have achieved conjunction with the Active 
Intellect (i.e., prophets or philosopher-prophets). Ghazali, as I have 
mentioned above, dismisses the Islamic Peripatetic account of separate 
heavenly intellects (and their bodies and souls), and limits intellect to 
its commerce with the physical world. For him, the apprehension of 
extra-intellectual entities is an important function of prophecy proper 
( Munqidh , 74; trans. 66). Therefore, both Ghazali and Avicenna allot 
a lower status to the prophecy of future events and distinguish it 
from the kind of prophecy that has insight into heavenly beings. For 
Avicenna, the intellection or the imagining of the separate intellects 
and the theoretical intelligibles is a principle feature of prophecy. For 
Ghazali, the encounter with God's angels, the substitutes for Peripa¬ 
tetic separate intellects, is available to prophets and trained mystics 
( Munqidh , 69; trans. 61). In regard to spiritual beings, the mystic can 
work with the symbols and representations given by the prophet and 
cultivate himself by understanding their meaning and value. 

5.2. Ghazali and Avicenna on the 
Interpretation of Prophetic Symbols 

In Mishkat al-anwdr (The Niche of Lights), Ghazali illustrates the mystic's 
traffic with the divinalia through the exegesis of the famous Qur'anic 
Light verse: 


God is the light 

Of the heavens and the earth. 

The parable of His Light 
Is as if there were a Niche 
And within it a Lamp: 

That lamp enclosed in a Glass: 

The glass as it were a brilliant star: 
Lit from the blessed Tree, 

An Olive, neither of the East 
Nor of the West, 

Whose oil is well-nigh 
Luminous, 

Though fire scarce touched it: 

Light upon Light! 
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God doth guide 
Whom he will 
To His Light: 

God doth set forth Parables 

For men; and God 

Doth know all things. (24: 35) 

Ghazali begins by examining the meaning of "light" ( nur ) as that 
"which is seen in itself and through which other things are seen, 
such as the sun." 21 He then argues that this sense of "light" (i.e., the 
natural light) is not the primary one, because there are other luminous 
beings that, in addition to the qualities possessed by the natural light, 
"see" themselves and others. Therefore, sense perception is superior 
to the sun as the more primary bearer of the name "light" (because 
the sun does not perceive) [Mishkat, 4], Intellect, however, corrects 
sense perception, so it is even more primary than sense perception 
as that which "light" names ( Mishkat , 9). Ghazali does not end his 
analysis here; he proceeds by arguing that if there is something that 
"allows other things to see, while seeing itself and others, then it is 
[even] more worthy of the name 'light' " ( Mishkat , 12-13). All proph¬ 
ets, whose succession terminates in Prophet Muhammad, are lights in 
this sense. 22 They give human beings prophetic wisdom ( hikma) that 
illuminates their minds as the sun illuminates the eyes ( Mishkat , 10). 
The laws and practices that the prophets institute provide the guidance 
and illumination by which human beings cultivate their souls and 
acquire the ability to see the divine light. Wisdom is the withdrawn 
source of light whose laws make absolute demands on the faithful's 
actions. Through the observation of the law and the path (leading 
to the cultivation of the character and the mind), the human subject 
tastes the transcendent divine wisdom ( Mishkat , 32-34). He becomes 
the intimate of the prophet and his divine wisdom. 

However, beyond the prophets, the even more worthy bearer of 
the name "light," according to Ghazali, is "the holy prophetic spirit" 
(i.e., Gabriel, the messenger angel of revelation). He truly deserves this 
name in relation to earthly lights ( Mishkat , 13). Insofar as the heavenly 
lights are concerned, God, "the Lordly Presence," is, of course, the most 
perfect, and the angels or heavenly lights (in whose company Gabriel is 
included) are ranked in accordance with their proximity to the divine 
light ( Mishkat , 14). In relation to the symbols of the Qur'anic verse, 
Ghazali interprets the light-giving lamp as the Prophet Muhammad, 
and the luminous oil is understood as the holy prophetic spirit, which 
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is lighted by the fire of the highest archangel (not Gabriel), "who has 
seventy thousand faces: in every face are seventy thousand tongues, 
through all of which he glorifies God" ( Mishkat , 13). 

In summary, Ghazali enumerates the various luminous phenom¬ 
ena (natural light of the sun, perception, intellect, and prophecy) and 
looks for the primary sense of "light" by discovering internal criteria 
that distinguish a luminous phenomenon as conditioning the others. 
In this process, he purports to suspend all assumptions, attends to 
how things appear, and describes their particular intelligibility. 23 The 
suspension of prejudice and the ability to attend to the actual features 
of things are won through a training that frees the subject from error. 
In the Niche of Lights, Ghazali articulates this training for virtue in the 
move toward the more primary referents of the term "light." Every 
recognition of a more primary sense of "light" involves a transmuta¬ 
tion in the subject. As the subject turns away from the enchantments 
of the empirical and the abstract, the bodily and the rational, he is 
drawn away from the accidental, toward the essential. This interpre¬ 
tive movement ( ta'wil ) involves the subduing of the lower dimensions 
of the self, and brings about his intimacy with the divine source of 
intelligibility ( Mishkat , 6-10). 24 

Although unique in important respects, Ghazali's interpretation of 
the Light verse is indebted to the work of his predecessor, Avicenna. 
In FT ithbdt al-nubuwwdt (On the Proof of Prophecies), Avicenna, after 
characterizing prophecy philosophically, proceeds to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the aforementioned Qur'anic light verse. God is light, the 
"niche" is the material intellect (al-'aql al-hayulant) —the lowest level 
of human intellect, and the "lamp" is the acquired intellect ( al-'aql al- 
mustafad) —the intellect of the philosopher and the prophet. The glass 
separating the niche from the lamp symbolizes the intermediate levels 
of the intellect, that is, the stages in the development of the intellect 
preceding the acquired intellect's conjunction with the Active Intel¬ 
lect. The intermediate intellects include the habitual intellect ( al-'aql 
bi-l-malakn) and the actual intellect ( al-'aql bi-l-fi'l). Active Intellect is 
symbolized by the fire that illuminates the fine oil of the intellectual 
power, endowing it with an understanding beyond what the intellect 
could obtain on its own resourcefulness. This fire, of course, is not 
God, because it is not a unity. The true God is one and gives unity 
to the manifoldness of the Active Intellect. 25 

Avicenna is committed to the symbolic dimension of prophetic 
utterances, not as a ploy to make the meaning inaccessible to the 
average audience. Rather, as we have seen, he believes that symbol¬ 
ism provides for a cultivation of the imagination based on feelings 
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of pleasure and astonishment. The cultivation of imagination makes 
transparent the relation between the symbol and its referent. In the 
case of prophetic symbolism, the hermeneutics of the inspired symbols 
brings us to imaginatively entertain what the philosopher's intellectual 
hermeneutics aims to behold intellectually. In the above interpretation 
of the Light Verse, Avicenna is emphasizing the relation between what 
the accomplished philosopher understands intellectually and what the 
adept exegete of symbols beholds imaginatively. 

Comparing Ghazali's interpretation of the light verse with that 
of Avicenna, it becomes apparent that both place the subject in a regi¬ 
men (i.e., a set of spiritual exercises) to improve his soul. This regimen 
involves the acquisition of virtue and culminates in the conjunction 
with spiritnalia. The prophet institutes the elements of this regimen, 
which is comprised of the laws and the practices of religion. The ideal 
subject learns to appreciate the various meanings of "light" that are 
beyond natural light, by submitting to the conditioning for wisdom 
in religious practice. 26 The difference is the premium that Avicenna 
places on intellectual training and the resulting (intellectual) access to 
what the prophet depicts symbolically. Ghazali denies intellectualism 
and accuses Avicenna and his fellow Islamic Peripatetics of heresy. 
In the next section, I examine the core of Ghazali's charges against 
Muslim Peripatetics and defend them using Averroes' replies. 

5.3. Ghazali's Charge of Heresy Against 
Islamic Peripatetics and Averroes' Reply 

It is well known that Ghazali accused the Muslim Peripatetics of being 
heretics on account of their adherence to three specific doctrines. To 
challenge this verdict, I draw from the work of the great Andalusian 
Muslim Peripatetic, Ibn Rushd (Averroes). In a short work titled Kitab 
fast al-maqal (The Decisive Treatise), Averroes refutes Ghazali's case 
against the Islamic Peripatetics by rejecting Ghazali's understanding of 
philosophy as the production of rational knowledge beholden to the 
beliefs of its Greek founders. Averroes maintains that philosophy as 
appropriated by Muslims should rather be understood as a legitimate 
practice within the constraints of Islam. 27 

In the Incoherence of the Philosophers, Ghazali maintains that the 
Islamic Peripatetics hold twenty theses that are false, three of which 
he considered so grave as to constitute heresy (knfr). 2S Already in this 
account we see that Ghazali is approaching his Peripatetic rivals as 
heretics because of the theses they advance and defend rather than the 
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nature of their philosophical activity. The heretical theses endorsed by 
Muslim Peripatetics are (1) God does not know the particulars, (2) the 
world is eternal, and (3) bodies are not resurrected. 29 Ghazali refutes 
each of the twenty theses rationally, with evidence from the Qur'an and 
other relevant sources. I will not relate the details of Ghazali's argu¬ 
ments, but rather show how Averroes, for each of the heretical theses, 
diminishes the force of the controversy and presents the philosophers 
as dealing with the Islamic revelation legitimately, albeit differently 
than Ghazali. To begin, Averroes argues that philosophers do not claim 
that God does not know the particulars; they claim rather that He does 
not know them the way humans do. God knows the particulars as 
their creator while humans know them as a privileged creation of God 
would know them. 30 In regard to the eternity of the world, Averroes 
shows that the philosophers agree with Ghazali that there is a God, 
that God created the existent things, and that the world (containing 
the existent things) extends infinitely into the future. What the dispute 
concerns is merely the past of the world. Philosophers argue that the 
world is without a beginning in time, whereas Ghazali disagrees. 
Averroes argues that the scope of this disagreement is insufficient to 
constitute heresy and he also introduces Qur'anic verses to defend 
the Peripatetic view ( Fasl al-maqal, 16). Finally, as to the resurrection 
of bodies, Averroes argues that Peripatetic philosophers agree with 
Ghazali that the soul is immortal and that bodies are resurrected on 
the judgment day. The dispute rather turns on the issue whether the 
bodies that will be resurrected will be the same material bodies that 
had perished. Islamic Peripatetics argue that "existence comes back 
only to a likeness of what has perished" ( Fasl al-maqal, Appendix 46). 
More precisely, the resurrected body is identical in its attributes to 
the perished body but it is not composed of the same material. Again 
the point is that the difference in the position of the philosophers and 
that of Ghazali is insignificant and does not constitute grounds for the 
condemnation of the former as heretics (Fasl al-maqal, 20-21). 

Averroes' engagement in the above dialectical joust with Ghazali 
aims at mitigating the effect of the latter's attack on the philosophers 
and is not the substance of his response to Ghazali. The substance con¬ 
cerns Ghazali's metaphilosophical assumptions. Averroes distinguishes 
between three methods (turuq, sing, tariqa), aimed at generating true 
presentation ( tasdiq ): rhetorical ( khitabiyya ), dialectical (jadaliyya), and 
demonstrative (burhdniyya) (Fasl al-maqal, 24). The rhetorical method 
is suitable to the public preacher for the purpose of appealing to 
an audience's (untutored) imagination and passions. 31 The dialecti¬ 
cal method is the preferred approach of the theologians in order to 
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explore the truth through rational analysis and argumentation. The 
demonstrative method, however, is that of the philosopher, and it 
is a spiritual hermeneutics (ta'zvil) that gets at the origin (annual) of 
things (i.e., their truth). The first two methods begin by assumptions 
shared by and apparent to the multitude and then proceed to other 
assumptions based on either persuasive or rational norms. Only the 
demonstrative method gets at the real by going beyond appearances : 

God has been gracious to His servants for whom there is 
no path by means of demonstration—either due to their 
innate dispositions, their habits, or their lack of facilities 
for education—by coining for them likenesses ( amthal ) and 
similarities of these [hidden things] and calling them to 
assent by means of those likenesses, since it is possible for 
assent to those likenesses to come about by means of the 
indications shared by all—I mean, the dialectical and the 
rhetorical. This is the reason for the Law (al-shar') being 
divided into an apparent sense and an inner sense. For the 
apparent sense is those likenesses coined for those meanings, 
and the inner sense is those meanings that reveal themselves 
only to those adept in demonstration. (Fast al-maqal, 19) 

The method of demonstration is the method of getting at the real things. 
But God has provided—by means of revelation—likenesses of the real 
for those disinclined to engage in the demonstrative method. The Law, 
which includes the Qur'an and the Sunna, contains the images of the 
real. Theologians and preachers work on these images without seeking 
the originals. Philosophers, however, pierce the image and unveil the 
hidden original ( azvzval ) through their certain hermeneutics (al-ta'wil 
al-yaqtm). Averroes also refers to the demonstrative ta'zvil as the art 
of wisdom ( sinaat al-hikma) (Fast al-maqal, 26), a practice which has 
something to do with the aptitude ( al-fitra ), the habit ( al-'ada ), and the 
education ( al-ta'allum ). The articulation of ta’zvil, as an art that has to 
be cultivated in the person, points to the practice of spiritual exercises 
constituting the core of philosophy. These exercises are geared toward 
molding the character and mind such that one shuns falsehoods and 
becomes intimate with the source of truth, the Active Intellect. It is here 
that Averroes' principal criticism of Ghazali's attack on the philoso¬ 
phers comes out. According to Averroes, Ghazali assesses philosophical 
theses as if they were theological ones that are arrived at through the 
employment of the dialectical method ( al-tariqa al-jadaliyya). Rather, 
according to Averroes, philosophical principles must be examined for 
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their service to the practice of philosophy ( al-tariqa al-burhaniyya) and 
the activity of aiming at the original (al-ta'zvil). 

Averroes' interpretation suggests that, in general, philosophy is 
aligned with Islam. But, more importantly, Muslim philosophers have 
the further advantage of working with the Islamic law and practices 
(i.e., the laws and practices given by the culminating divine revelation) 
and therefore possess a more direct path to the truth. In Tahafut al- 
tahafut ( Incoherence of the Incoherence), a text devoted to a more detailed 
refutation of Ghazali's attacks on the philosophers, Averroes writes: 

[Islamic Peripatetic philosophers] are of the opinion that 
a human being has no life in this abode but by means of 
practical arts, and no life in this abode or in the final abode 
but by means of theoretical virtues; that neither one of 
these two is completed or obtained by him but by means 
of the practical virtues; and that the practical virtues are 
not firmly established but through cognizance of God (may 
He be exalted) and magnifying Him by means of devotions 
set down in the law for them in each and every religion— 
such as offerings, prayers, invocations, and similar speeches 
spoken in praise of God (may He be exalted), the angels, 
and the prophets. 32 

It is evident then that Averroes follows the earlier Muslim Peripatetics 
in understanding philosophy as a way of life aspiring to the cultiva¬ 
tion of practical and theoretical virtues. Moreover, this cultivation is 
in accord with the Islamic revelation (i.e., the final revelation) as con¬ 
taining the truth and the practices leading to this truth in a way that 
entices the imagination and the intellect of the multitude. The reliance 
on Islamic law, practices, and beliefs as supplied by the revelations 
of Prophet Muhammad confirms the status of Averroes and his Peri¬ 
patetic predecessors as Muslims—a point that I explored in detail in 
Chapter 3 in dealing with earlier Peripatetic prophetology. Perhaps it 
would be appropriate to end this discussion with Avicenna's quatrain, 
which he composed in response to those who accused him of heresy: 

It is not so easy and trifling to call me a heretic; 

No faith in religion is firmer than mine. 

I am a unique person in the whole world and if I am a 
heretic. 

Then there is not a single Muslim anywhere in the world. 33 
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In this chapter, I examined Ghazali's influential reaction to Islamic 
Peripateticism, concluding that Ghazali aims to preserve Islamic spiri¬ 
tuality from a Peripatetic fusion. Certainly, his apparent thought is that 
such a fusion corrupts the authentic revelation and results in heresy. 
As we have seen, the concern with philosophical corruption of Islam 
emerges from Ghazali's (perhaps intentional) misunderstanding of the 
nature of the philosophical enterprise. Ghazali interprets philosophy 
as the production of rational discourse, and as I already showed in 
Chapter 1, this reading of philosophy misses out on the spiritual focus 
of philosophy (including the Peripatetic tradition). On the reading 
that recognizes the focus on spiritual practice, Islamic philosophical 
intellectualism is understood as a practice of spiritual exercise, aiming 
to return the individual to the font of intelligibility (i.e., to the Divine 
source of truth). This is a far cry from Ghazali's construal of intellect 
as the faculty of rational discourse. As a result, Ghazali substitutes the 
faculty of imagination for the intellect, and advocates a cultivation of 
imagination as the preparation for intimacy with the Divine. I have 
shown that Ghazali's privileging of the imagination draws from the 
Islamic Peripatetic account of the prophecies of imagination, and that 
Avicenna had already reconciled the imagination and the intellect. 

It is hard to understand how Ghazali, despite his keen mind and 
deep erudition, failed to recognize the nuances of the merger between 
Islam and philosophy. In an earlier work, I proposed that Ghazali's 
attacks on philosophy had a political source. 34 Ghazali was a protege 
of the powerful Seljuq vizier, Nizam-al-mulk. 35 The Seljuq military, 
powered by Turcoman tribesmen, conquered the eastern Islamic world 
under the banner of Sunni Islam, but it faced resistance from the Shi'i 
Fatimids in the west and the Isma'ili assassins in its own territories. 
It is also important to note that the western part of the Seljuq empire 
was previously governed by the Buyids, who were Duodeciman Shi'a, 
and these governors and leaders had, for the most part, promoted 
the work of Islamic philosophers. 36 The Isma'ili thinkers also had sys¬ 
tematically incorporated philosophy into their core theology. Ghazali 
was, for a while, the dean of the most prominent Sunni madrasa, 37 
the Nizdmiyya of Baghdad (named after its aforementioned founder, 
Nizam-al-Mulk who sought to challenge the intellectual influence of 
Shi'i Islam). 38 Therefore, it is not surprising that his work contains 
assaults on Shi'i Islam and its ally, Islamic philosophy. Although 
Ghazali's work succeeded in weakening the mainstream reception of 
Islamic philosophy, Islamic philosophy survived Ghazali's assault and 
continued to prosper. However, it is important to note that Averroes' 
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influence on the subsequent Islamic philosophical tradition was not 
significant. In the conclusion, I treat briefly the appropriation of the 
Islamic Peripatetic tradition by the great Sunni philosopher and Sufi, 
Suhrawardi. His Illuminationist philosophy preserved and expanded 
the central insights of Peripatetic Islamic philosophers, preparing the 
ground for the sixteenth-century renaissance of Islamic philosophy in 
the Shi'i school of Isfahan. I then examine the central features of the 
position of the greatest of Isfahan's philosophers and discuss the status 
of philosophy as a practice of spiritual exercises in the contemporary 
Islamic world. 



Chapter 6 


On Human Finitude, 
Conscience, and Exemplarity 

A Comparison between 
Islamic Peripateticism and 
Heideggerian Phenomenology 


We have already seen that the Islamic Peripatetic ideal of humanity 
acquires a spiritual (i.e., prophetic) status through an intellectual cul¬ 
tivation of his soul. The account of the being of the human (i.e., the 
soul) must accommodate this spirituality. In Chapter 2, we examined 
Corbin's critique of the limitations of the Heideggerian account of the 
being of the human (i.e., Dasein). More specifically, we saw that the 
Heidegger of Being and Time, who defines Dasein as a Being-towards- 
Death, ignores the spiritual dimension of the human individual, which 
becomes available when the practice of spiritual exercises continues 
beyond the stage of autonomous tarrying alongside entities. In the 
Islamic philosophical tradition, the being of the human—the human 
soul—gets articulated, to use Corbin's phrase, as a Being-towards- 
Beyond- Death. The Being-towards-Beyond-Death of Islamic philosophy 
receives its explicit treatment in the Peripatetic psychology of Avicenna, 
in his famous Flying Man argument, where he argues for the separate 
existence of the soul from the body and the soul's immortality. In 
this chapter, I examine the Islamic Peripatetic notion of the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul and its constitution through the practice of spiritual 
exercises. I then contrast the position advanced by Islamic Peripatetic 
philosophers with that of Heideggerian phenomenology. I maintain 
that Islamic Peripateticism is in possession of a more comprehensive 
sense of philosophy, which is capable of better accommodating the 
range of human experiences and possibilities. 
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6.1. Being-Towards-Beyond-Death: On the Immortality 
of the Soul in Islamic Peripateticism 

In chapter 1 of the Psychology of al-Shifa, Avicenna defines the soul 
as "the primary entelechy (kamal azvzval) of a natural body organized 
so as to carry out the function of life" ( al-Shifa DA 12; trans. 559). 1 He 
defines "entelechy" as that by which a living being becomes an actual 
and functioning living being ( al-Shifa DA 8; trans. 557). The soul is 
a primary entelechy as distinguished from a secondary entelechy. He 
defines primary entelechy as "what makes things actually members 
of their species" ( al-Shifa DA 11; trans. 559). So soul is what makes 
living things alive. This is in contrast to a secondary entelechy, which 
is "some activity or disposition attendant on members of the species" 
(ibid.). Thus, secondary entelechies are exhibited by some members 
of a species, but their exhibition is not necessary for membership in 
that species. In the case of human beings, Avicenna mentions dis¬ 
crimination, vision, perception, and motion as examples of secondary 
entelechy (ibid.). 

Avicenna reluctantly and with qualification employs the familiar 
Aristotelian account of the soul as the form of the body. He says that 
entelechy in relation to matter "may be called a form" ( al-Shifa DA 
6; trans. 556). We do not need to appeal to this language to see the 
parallel between Avicenna's view of the soul and that of Aristotle. It 
is well known that in the De Anima, Aristotle defines the soul as "the 
entelecheia of the body" (414a26). 2 But both Avicenna and Aristotle 
have a more complex account of the soul. 

For Aristotle, as he is commonly understood, the soul as the form 
of the body could not exist separately from the body as such. At least 
part of the soul would corrupt with the body (De Anima, 413a4-6). 
Avicenna, however, underscores that a part of the soul does not cor¬ 
rupt with the body, because for him the soul, properly understood, is 
a substance that exists independently of the body. This independence 
is emphasized when Avicenna defines substance as that which "exists 
in nothing whatever as in a substrate" ( al-Shifa DA 9; trans. 558). 
Substantiality is not relative, according to Avicenna. In other words, 
if something "is present in a thousand things 'otherwise than as in 
a substrate,' once it is found in such a manner as things are found 
in a substrate, then it is an accident (and not a substance)" [al-Shifa 
DA 9-10; trans. 558]. 

Having introduced his account of the soul, Avicenna states the 
famous Flying Man argument for the existence of the soul. 
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Each of us must suppose himself to have been created all 
at once, fully developed and perfectly formed but veiled to 
the sight of external objects, floating in the atmosphere or 
in space, not buffeted by the air in which he floats (which 
might allow perception) and with all his organs disjoined 
from one another, no contact or continuity among them. 

Then he should consider whether he could still affirm the 
existence of his self. No doubt he could—but without add¬ 
ing to it any of his limbs or internal organs, not his brain, 
or his heart, or guts—or anything external. . . . And if in 
such a state it were possibly for him to imagine such a 
thing as a hand or other organ, he would not imagine it as 
a part of himself or a condition of his existence. ( al-Shifa 
DA 16; trans. 561-62) 3 

So it appears that for Avicenna the soul is the separately existing 
subject of self-awareness. In the accounts supplied by some historians 
of Greek philosophy, Avicenna's view would amount to a synthesis 
of Platonism and Perpipateticism. Michael Frede, for instance, argues 
that "[ajccording to the Platonists the soul not only is that in virtue of 
which body is alive, it also is the proper subject of what we might call 
mental functions, things like believing and desiring." 4 For Frede, the 
Aristotelian view is restricted to the first part of the Platonic account 
of the soul: "Both Aristotle and the scholastic Aristotelians believe that 
the soul is that in virtue of which a living body is alive." 5 We saw this 
view in Avicenna's account of the soul as the entelecheia of the body, 
but we have also seen that Avicenna supplements it with the Flying 
Man argument and maintains that the soul is the separately existing 
subject of self-consciousness. The Platonic account of the soul as the 
subject of mental functions is not yet Avicenna's account of the soul 
as the subject whose existence is established by self-awareness. To get 
to Avicenna's view, Fazlur Rahman argues that we need to consider 
the contributions of Plotinus. In a Platonic manner, Plotinus admits "a 
higher soul which is the subject of cognition . . . [and] a lower soul 
which is essentially connected with the body, which shares its affec¬ 
tions, movements, and changes, and which is, therefore, not separable 
from it." 6 Plotinus, then, ascribes to the higher soul the attribute of 
self-consciousness and claims that it cannot be entirely objectified and 
that it owns the contents of consciousness. 7 Avicenna's Flying Man 
argument (for the existence of the soul as separate from the body) is 
then in alliance with Plotinus' view of the soul. Following the tradi- 
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tional readings, one could then saddle Avicenna with an inconsistent 
position that embraces, without reflection, the incompatible views 
of his Greek predecessors. I disagree with this uncharitable reading. 

A reasonable explanation for Avicenna's combination of Platonic 
and Peripatetic accounts of the soul may begin with a consideration 
of the historical context for Avicenna's intellectual activity: the tenth- 
century Muslim intellectuals adhered to a Peripatetic standard. On 
this view, Avicenna is constrained by the pressure of that standard 
and couches his genuinely Neoplatonic view in a Peripatetic frame. 
There is reason to accept some version of this explanation. In the Pro¬ 
logue to the Kitab al-shifa, written some time after the work had been 
completed, Avicenna reports of a book called al-Hikma al-mashriqiyya 
( Eastern Philosophy ). 8 He writes: "But as for the present book [al-Shifa], 
it is more elaborate and accommodating to my Peripatetic colleagues. 
Whoever wants the truth (stated) without indirection, he should seek 
the former book [Eastern Philosophy]." 9 Unfortunately, only about half of 
the contents of Eastern Philosophy has survived. 10 In the introduction to 
that work, Avicenna distinguishes his brand of philosophy from some 
(other) forms of Peripateticism. 

Although we admit the wisdom of the most learned pre¬ 
decessor of these philosophers (that is Aristotle), and we 
know that in discovering what his teachers and companions 
did not know, in distinguishing between various sciences, 
in arranging the sciences in a better manner than before, in 
discovering the truth of many subjects ... he was superior 
to those who came before him, the men who came after 
him should have brought to order whatever confusion 
had existed in his thought. . . . But those who came after 
him could not transcend what they had inherited from 
him . . . and since those who were in favor of learning were 
strongly in favor of the Greek Peripatetics, we did not find 
it appropriate to separate ourselves and speak differently 
from everyone else. So we took their side, and with those 
philosophers who were more fanatical than any of the 
Greek sects, we too became fanatical. . . . We overlooked 
their faults and provided a leader and tutor for them in 
matters in which no patience was possible. . . . We were 
forced to associate with people devoid of understanding who 
considered . . . the opposition to common opinion as sin. 11 

This passage, together with the earlier one—excerpted from the pro¬ 
logue to the al-Shifa , allow us to see that Avicenna views himself as 
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departing from the Peripatetic view. Dimitri Gutas claims that Avi¬ 
cenna "in his later period . . . stops referring indiscriminately to all 
his earlier works as compendia or summaries of Aristotle's books," 12 
and that in this same period "Avicenna expresses his ideological 
independence from the Peripatetics." 13 I differ from Gutas' view that 
Avicenna's attitude to the Peripatetic tradition evolves as he becomes 
an independent philosopher. Rather, I argue that although Avicenna's 
position departs from some forms of Peripateticism, one should not 
include Aristotle (and some other Aristotelians, e.g., Alfarabi) in the 
same group as Avicenna's Peripatetic antagonists. 

Gutas identifies Avicenna's main departure from the Aristotelian 
tradition to be "his singular preoccupation with the subject of the 
survival and fate of the rational soul." 14 He gives this preoccupation 
the title of the Metaphysics of the Rational Soul and maintains that 
Avicenna classifies it as "a fourth subdivision of the Metaphysics." 15 
Gutas explains, "the study of the rational soul thus involves both 
the theoretical sciences . . . and the practical sciences. . . . The ratio¬ 
nal soul is the meeting point of theory and praxis because when it 
becomes 'like a polished mirror,' there ensues an automatic practicing 
of the philosophical sciences. The science that engages in this study, 
the Metaphysics of the Rational Soul, is thus the highest stage of the 
philosophical sciences." 16 Gutas then relates this science to Avicenna's 
claim in the Introduction to Eastern Philosophy that he (Avicenna) 
"perfected what they [the Peripatetics] meant to say but fell short of 
saying." 17 Gutas concludes that "[h]istory bore out his claim [about 
perfecting Peripateticism] because after him Aristotelianism in the 
Islamic East became Avicennism." 18 In other words. Eastern Islamic 
philosophy inherited Avicenna's preoccupation with the immortality of 
the rational soul. I return to this claim in the conclusion of the book. 19 

Corbin arrives at the same conclusion when he examines Avi¬ 
cenna's references to Eastern philosophy in his comments on the 
Theology of Aristotle. As we have seen earlier, the Theology is in fact an 
Aristotelian adaptation of the arguments of the last three Enneads (of 
Plotinus) into Arabic. As Peter Adamson puts it, one way the adap¬ 
tor achieves this reconciliation is by treating the Neoplatonic "brute 
soul [the animal soul] in a rather Aristotelian way, and emphasizes its 
connection to the body in contrast to the rational soul . . . the lower 
bodily faculties [of the soul] are destroyed with the body, but the part 
that is related to the intellect is eternal." 20 Corbin claims that, in his 
comments on the Theology, Avicenna mentions Eastern philosophy no 
less than six times, each time rejecting the view that the soul is cor¬ 
ruptible. 21 Of course, given his strong endorsement of the separation 
of the soul and the body, Avicenna does not endorse the adaptor's 
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claim that part of the soul perishes with the body, as that would 
imply that the soul is an accident of the body. Nevertheless, Avicenna 
identifies the separate existence of the soul and its immortality, a view 
pervading the spirit and the letter of the Theology, as a central article 
of his Eastern philosophy. 22 

It turns out that Aristotle himself is not a consistent "Aristotelian"! 
Despite the position ascribed to him, Aristotle lapses into what one 
might call a Platonism, when he claims that the body is an instrument 
used by the soul (De Anima, 415bl8ff). For Aristotle, like Avicenna, the 
soul has two meanings. On the one hand, the soul is "the first actuality 
of a natural body with the potentiality of having life" (412a27-bl). This 
corresponds to Avicenna's account of the soul preceding his Flying 
Man argument. In the same passage, in which he gives the account of 
the soul as the form of the body with the potentiality of having life, 
Aristotle refers to a sense of the soul which is related to the body as 
the sailor is related to the ship (413a9). He worries that the soul as 
first actuality cannot be this sense of the soul. He then maintains that 
"with regard to intellect, that is, the theoretical faculty, it is not yet 
clear, but it seems to be a kind different from the soul, and only this is 
possibly separate, just in the way that the eternal is separate from the 
destructible" (ibid.). Intellect is then (possibly) a separate entity from 
the soul as the first actuality of a body, and, because of its separation 
from the body, incorruptible and immortal. The intellect's activity is 
thinking, but, as Lloyd Gerson argues, this thinking "is not, according 
to Aristotle, the presence of intelligible form in the intellect; it is the 
awareness of the presence of intelligible form in the intellect by that 
which is identical with that in which the intelligible form is present." 23 
The soul qua actuality of a body thinks in the sense of having the intel¬ 
ligible form (i.e., being informed), but as it is in a physical composite, 
the informed part cannot be the part that is aware of the presence of 
the form. Therefore, for the aware soul and the informed soul to be 
one, the real subject of thinking has to be separate from the body, 
incorruptible, and thus immortal. This is the Neoplatonic soul, and it 
is available in Aristotle's position as well. There is of course a tension 
between the two senses of "soul," 24 and the subsequent inheritors of 
Aristotle's work attempt to deal with this tension. 

Some of Aristotle's successors, such as Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
however, in order to stabilize the apparent tension in the Aristotelian 
account of the soul, purge the so-called Platonic element from Aristo¬ 
tle's view and advance the thesis that the soul is inseparable from the 
body (discarding the sense of "soul" as immortal intellect). 25 Robert 
Wisnovsky refers to Alexander as a participant in the lesser s umphonia, 
the tradition's project of "reconciling Aristotle with Aristotle." 26 Wis- 
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novsky contrasts the lesser sumphonia with the greater sumphonia, the 
Neoplatonic reconciling of Plato and Aristotle. 27 The Neoplatonists, as 
we have seen, posited the unity of the soul in its separation from the 
body. Wisnovsky, however, argues that Avicenna's position is the heir 
to and the culmination of the Ammonian synthesis of the lesser and 
the greater sumphonia . 2S It suffices to say that Avicenna accounts for the 
lesser sumphonia by maintaining that the soul comes into being with 
the body (it is its first entelechy), but he then allows for the greater 
sumphonia by maintaining that the soul becomes separate from the 
body as it becomes the intellect that is aware of the presence of the 
intelligible form in itself. This is the separate and therefore immortal 
acquired intellect (i.e., the intellect that has conjoined with the Active 
Intellect). Wisnovsky writes, "each human rational soul can attain the 
immortality which the Active Intellect possesses and which serves 
as the final cause qua to hou of the activation of the activities of the 
theoretical intellect and its lower faculties. Once the theoretical intellect 
has attained that immortality, it becomes identical in species, rather 
than numerically identical with the Active Intellect, thus allowing the 
theoretical intellect to retain its individuality." 29 By final cause qua to 
hou, Wisnovsky is drawing on Aristotle's distinction "between the 
type of final cause which is 'that in view of which' (to hou) and the 
type of final cause which is 'that for the benefit of which' (to hoi)." 30 
The theoretical intellect is that faculty of the soul which is both final 
cause qua to hou and qua to hoi, "it both is an end and has an end:" 31 
it is the perfection of the living body and aims for perfection in con¬ 
junction with the Active Intellect. Moreover, as conjoined with the 
Active Intellect, the theoretical intellect is aware of itself as containing 
the intelligible form, and therefore separate from body and immortal. 

I agree with Wisnovsky that Avicenna's unique synthesis is 
available in both earlier and later texts; therefore, the expression of 
the synthesis is determined by the type of work (i.e., its Peripatetic or 
independent style). 32 Shlomo Pines suggests that we should understand 
Avicenna's "independent" style as addressed to an audience opposed 
to the Western Peripatetic school of Baghdad. 33 Pines is probably 
thinking of Peripatetics such as Abu-l-Hasan Mukhtar ibn Butlan (Ibn 
Butlan). A student of the Peripatetic Abu al-Faraj ibn al-Tayyib, Ibn 
Butlan argues that the soul cannot exist without the body and that 
they are co-dependent. 34 It is likely that some Baghdadi Peripatetics 
(as represented by Ibn Butlan) are the proper targets of Avicenna's 
attacks in his Eastern philosophy. 

Elsewhere, Pines introduces evidence from Avempace's discus¬ 
sion of Alfarabi's lost Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, where 
Alfarabi apparently denies the immortality of the soul and argues that 
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political perfection is the supreme felicity. Avempace quotes Alfarabi 
as saying that some of the Ancients 

[opposed] a violent negation [to the teaching concerning the 
separation of the soul from the body]. ... It is an evident 
consequence of this doctrine that happiness [consists] in a 
[human] individual being a part of the city in such a way 
that he serves [it] in a manner appropriate to his degree 
so that he and the people [of the city] obtain many good 
things perceived by the senses, [things] that pertain to civic 
[life] and that procure pleasure in ways consonant with the 
interests of the community. 35 

Avempace does not reject Alfarabi's authorship of the alleged view, 
but rather maintains that "Abu Nasr has made these remarks at his 
first reading [of the Ethics]." 36 Moreover, Avempace does not even 
want this view ascribed to the ancients. Instead, he attributes it to 
the much maligned Brethren of Purity (Ikhivan al-safa), 37 in order to 
dismiss it quickly. Pines, however, maintains that Alfarabi must have 
advanced such a reading of Aristotle, and given Alfarabi's training 
with the Baghdadi Peripatetics, it would not be unusual for him to 
have done so. In fact. Pines suggests that the aforementioned Baghdadi 
Peripatetic, Ibn Butlan, derived his belief on the mortality of the soul 
from Alfarabi's Commentary on Ethics 3S I have no objection to the claim 
that Alfarabi has expressed the Baghdadi/lesser snmphonia doctrine in 
some of his works. However, in his principal treatise. On the Perfect 
State, Alfarabi, in no uncertain terms, argues for the immortality of 
the soul. In the chapter titled "After-life," he writes that the increase 
in the actions that bring felicity and their repetition bring the soul 
to that "stage of perfection in which it can dispense with matter so 
that it becomes independent of it, neither perishing, when matter 
does, nor requiring matter in order to survive." 39 Alfarabi, then, goes 
on to say that the separation of the soul from matter does imply the 
individuality of the soul. In a move anticipating the individuation 
principle (that the body individuates the soul) ascribed to his succes¬ 
sor, Avicenna, 40 he argues that 

since these souls which have now become separate were 
before in various matter and since it has become clear that 
the dispositions of the souls depend on the temperaments 
of the bodies, some more and some less—each soul's 
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disposition having been conditioned by the temperament 
of the body in which it was—it follows necessarily that 
these dispositions differ, because the bodies in which 
they were differed. And since the differences of bodies 
cannot be determined in number, the differences of the 
souls are equally indeterminable in number. ( al-Madina 
al-fadila, 262-65) 

The indeterminable bodily differences translate into differences in the 
dispositions of the souls individuating them. The Alfarabi/Avicenna 
principle is not the Platonic principle of the individuation of the soul 
(i.e., the pre-existence of the individual soul). Plato's principle has the 
advantage of avoiding the problem of the infinite number of souls 
by allowing for transmigration of a finite number of souls over bod¬ 
ies. Alfarabi, and Avicenna after him, reject transmigration, 41 thereby 
seeming to succumb to the existence of an actual infinity (of souls). 
This thesis, as Aristotle has shown, allows for a part of the actual 
infinity to be identified and then applied to the whole resulting in 
the absurdity that the part is equal to the whole ( Physics , 204a21-29). 
Avicenna recognizes this and replies that souls can form an actual 
infinity because a soul has no position in nature. 42 This position is 
anticipated by Alfarabi: 

When this generation passes away as well and is released 
[from matter], they occupy in their turn the same ranks in 
felicity as those who passed away before, and each joins 
those who resemble him in species, quantity and quality. 

And since they are not bodies their associations, whatever 
number it were to reach, would never get them into each 
other's way, since they are not in space at all, and they do 
not meet and join in the same way as bodies do. ( al-Madina 
al-fadila, 264-65) 

Because souls don't occupy a spatial position, the absurdity attending 
actual infinites does not affect them. 

Averroes rejects Avicenna's (and Alfarabi's) argument that averts 
Aristotle's account of the problem of actual infinities. He does not 
give any philosophical reasons but simply claims that the argument 
is an invention not found in the writings of the ancients. 43 Averroes, 
however, accepts the existence of an intellectual soul, one that is cul¬ 
tivated in relation with the Active Intellect and separate from matter. 
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He also argues that this intellectual soul (i.e., the material intellect) 
is not a plurality but one. 44 Avicenna and Alfarabi, however, believe 
that the intellectual soul is essentially individual and remains so after 
death. They both allow for happiness and misery of the disembodied 
individual soul based on the level of perfection he attains during his 
mundane existence. 45 

According to Avicenna, a preparation is necessary for the human 
subject to recognize his incorruptible, intellectual soul. In his account 
of the Flying Man, Avicenna maintains that the demonstration of the 
existence of the intellectual soul is available to "someone who has 
the power of noticing ( mulahaza ) the truth himself, without the need 
of having to educate him, constantly prod him, and divert him from 
what causes sophistical errors." 46 In other words, the addressee must 
be equipped with a philosophical sensibility that is either innate, or 
acquired before his encounter with the proof. In "Avicenna's 'Flying 
Man' in Context," Michael Marmura suggests that the Flying Man 
thought experiment involves a process of alerting ( al-tanbih ) so that 
the soul is made aware of the awareness of its own essence. 47 My con¬ 
tention is that the process of alerting is more complicated and draws 
from the account of philosophy as the practice of spiritual exercises. 
I read the above passage as saying that the one who can recognize 
the existence of the intellectual soul (has "the power of noticing") has 
received some kind of cultivation of the soul, and that Avicenna's 
account of this education follows the philosophical account of the 
training of virtue in the individual. For Avicenna, as we have seen, 
the acquisition of a just and balanced soul must precede intellectual 
thought (and education) and the subsequent possibility of recognizing 
the intellectual soul as the subject of his self-awareness. For Aristotle, 
intellectual thinking (noiesis) is an activity in which the knower, the 
self-aware subject, and the known, the informed subject, are the same 
(De Anima, 430al0-25). As we saw in Chapter 3, 48 Aristotle character¬ 
izes a certain kind of thinking as an activity ( energeia ), that is, an act 
that has its end in itself. This thinking characterizes the state of the 
acquired intellect, the intellect that is conjoined with the Active Intellect. 
The soul, as it is thinking through the deliverances of the senses, is 
involved in a movement (kinesis); it has its end (i.e., purpose) outside 
of itself and when it reaches it, comes to an end, that is, to a termina¬ 
tion (Metaphysics, 1048bl8-30). The ethical preparation requires that 
one convert the soul's movements to activities and in so doing, one 
begins the cultivation of the intellect to make it an acquired intellect, 
which occurs when knowing has become an activity as well. 
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The cultivation of the soul beyond the satisfaction of animalistic 
needs and desires toward intimacy and a conjunction with the Active 
Intellect enables a recognition of a subjectivity that is separate from 
the body, and therefore incorruptible and immortal. This is the sense 
of the being of man as Being-towards-Beyond-Death that forms the 
basis of Avicenna's and Alfarabi's Eastern Peripatetic philosophies and 
marks their divergence from Baghdadi Peripateticism of Ibn Butlan 
as well as that of Averroes. 


6.2. Conscience and the Active Intellect 

It is worth noting, at this point, that Heidegger's account of the 
being of man (i.e., Being-towards-Death) contains a rejection of the 
separateness of the Active Intellect. This is indicated by the way he 
reduces the awakening of the finite individual, which is mediated by 
the external Active Intellect in Islamic Peripateticism, to the internal 
call of conscience. In Being and Time, Heidegger writes: "In conscience 
Dasein calls itself." 49 But what does this call say? 

The call does not report events; it calls without uttering 
anything. The call discourses in the uncanny mode of 
keeping silent ... in calling the one to whom the appeal 
is made, it does not call him into the public idle talk of the 
"they," but calls him back into the reticence of his existent 
potentiality-for-Being. (SZ 277; BT 322) 

The silence here is not without consequence. It is a reticent discourse 
of the concernful solicitude, which aims to make one authentic. "This 
kind of solicitude pertains essentially to authentic care—that is, to the 
existence of the Other, not to a 'what' with which he is concerned; 
it helps the Other to become transparent to himself in his care and 
to become free for it" (SZ 122; BT 159). In the silent discourse of 
conscience, the individual Dasein is both the caregiver, the teacher, 
and the recipient of care, the disciple. This silent mode of discourse 
calls the inauthentic Dasein toward care for authentic existence. "As 
a mode of discoursing, reticence Articulates the intelligibility of Das¬ 
ein in so primordial a manner that it gives rise to a potentiality-for- 
hearing which is genuine, and to a Being-with-one-another which is 
transparent" (SZ 165; BT 208). Dasein's inner solitary reticent discourse 
(between the authentic potential of Dasein and the Dasein as it is 
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drowned in everydayness) raises it out of its lostness in the public 
space and moves it toward resoluteness and authenticity. The relent¬ 
less scrutiny of the inner other frees the self from the grip of mistaken 
and insufficiently understood beliefs and desires available to him in 
conventional modes of thought and action. Such a self-assessment 
situates the person in truth, in the way things show themselves in 
their authentic intelligibility. 

Although the tracing of the various influences on Heidegger's 
account of the call of conscience is beyond the scope of this work, one 
influence is particularly relevant to the discussion at hand and requires 
closer scrutiny. Heidegger inherits the internalization of the initiator 
of human awakening from Thomas Aquinas. 50 In the second book of 
the Summa Contra Gentiles, chapter 76, titled "That the Active Intellect 
Is Not A Separate Substance But Part of the Soul," Aquinas argues: 

[I]f the active intellect is a separate substance, it is manifest 
that it is above man's nature. Now an operation which 
man performs by the power alone of a higher substance 
is a supernatural operation; for instance, the working of 
miracles, prophesying, and other like things which men do 
by God's favor. Since man cannot understand except by the 
power of the agent intellect, understanding will not be for 
man a natural operation if the agent intellect is a separate 
substance. Nor in that case can man be defined as being 
intellectual or rational. 51 

In this passage, Aquinas states that the assumption that the Active 
Intellect is a separate substance leads to the absurdity that man cannot 
be defined as intellectual or rational. 52 To avoid this absurdity, Aquinas 
maintains that it is enough that we reject the thesis that the Active 
Intellect is a separate substance. This rejection, however, ignores the 
care with which the Islamic Peripatetics account for the intellectual 
labor of the rational soul toward conjunction with the Active Intellect 
and the attainment of immortality. 53 

More importantly, Aquinas' rejection of the notion of a separate 
Active Intellect undermines the spiritual dimension of the philosophical 
quest. Corbin expresses this implication of the Thomistic interpretation 
of the Active Intellect rather eloquently: 

When, for example, St. Thomas Aquinas gives each indi¬ 
vidual an active intellect, yet affirms that this intellect is 
not a "separate" spiritual entity, he severs the direct rela¬ 
tionship of the individual with the divine world, a rela- 
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tionship established by Avicenna's doctrine of the Active 
Intelligence, itself identified with the Holy Spirit or Angel of 
Revelation. . . . Instead of the religious norm signifying the 
liberty in the sense that it affirms an essentially individual 
initiation, it now becomes socialized; and spirit and soul 
rise in revolt against it. Once socialized, this norm ceased 
to be religious, and veered from monotheism to monism, 
from the idea of divine Incarnation to the idea of social 
Incarnation. 54 

For Aquinas, it is the church—the social incarnation—that mediates 
the human commerce with the spiritnalia. In this sense, the Islamic 
Peripatetic account of a philosophical initiation by a spiritual being 
(i.e., the Active Intellect) threatens to undermine the authority of the 
church and its monopoly over human salvation. 55 The internalization 
of the Active Intellect also enables Aquinas to assert the incorrupt¬ 
ibility and the immortality of the soul, 56 independently of its depen¬ 
dence on the philosophical relation between the human individual 
and the Active Intellect. Heidegger's approach to the being of man, 
Dasein, combines Thomas's rejection of the separate Active Intellect 
together with the Alexandrian approach to the soul. Heidegger's 
refusal to engage the notions of a separate Active Intellect and the 
immortality of the human soul stems from his efforts to resuscitate 
a philosophy that is free of doctrinal bondage to nonphilosophical 
commitments. But he goes too far; unlike his dogmatic predecessors 
who acted to curtail the philosophical enterprise, Heidegger misses 
out on the potential of philosophy (central to Islamic philosophy) by 
which "the philosopher would be carried away ... to an unforeseen 
beyond, and certainly beyond established dogma; for an immediate 
and personal relationship with a spiritual being [the Active Intellect] 
from the Pleroma . . . [is] unlikely to predispose a philosopher to 
bow before the Magisterium here below." 57 In the Islamic intellectual 
tradition, a similar reaction to the spiritual reach of the philosophi¬ 
cal quest is available. In Chapter 5, I spelled out Ghazali's charge 
of heresy against the Peripatetics and his strategy for reining in the 
spiritual dimension of philosophy. I showed that Ghazali attacked 
an impoverished account of philosophical reason and that account 
was not true to the spirit nor the letter of the account offered by his 
philosophical targets. The outcome of that attack, however, was not 
as devastating as its Thomistic counterpart in Western philosophy. 
It curtailed the influence of Islamic philosophy to some extent, but 
Averroes's reply and Suhrawardi's renewal preserved and expanded 
on the philosophy of their Peripatetic predecessors. 
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6.3. Paradigms of Emulation: Divine Exemplars and 
Existential Heroes 

It is useful here to compare the Islamic Peripatetic accounts of the 
relation between religion and philosophy with the relevant features 
of Heidegger's phenomenology. The Islamic Peripatetics, as we have 
seen, maintain that the public space, the space of the multitude, is 
pervaded by religion. Religion articulates the divinely sanctioned nomos 
(i.e., the custom and the practices required for the cultivation of the 
self and the acquisition of virtue). Heidegger's account of the public 
space, however, has been denuded of this religious quality, due to his 
commitment to the spiritual incapacitation of the philosophy he inher¬ 
ited. However, Heidegger manages to retrieve, as we have seen, some 
important features of a genuine notion of philosophy. Here, I set out 
Heidegger's appropriation of the notion of the philosophical exemplar. 

Heidegger's account of the pragmatic involvement relations 
and the unity of these relations in Dasein's self-understanding does 
show, as we have seen, the structure of the domain of interaction 
between human beings and their surroundings. An inauthentic Dasein 
is absorbed in the world and understands itself and other entities in 
terms of its interests and needs as dictated by the institutions and 
practices that define the involvement relations. The absorbed inau¬ 
thentic Dasein has an environment (SZ 67; BT 95): it deals with the 
world pragmatically for the sake of the public values foisted on it in 
the situation that it finds itself. 58 The authentic Dasein, on the other 
hand, has freed the self from the lostness in the environment and 
dwells autonomously alongside entities within the world. But how does 
Dasein achieve authenticity? Heidegger, as we have seen, postpones 
this matter, as he argues that the hermeneutic analysis of Dasein is 
an existential concern to be distinguished from the existentiell choice 
of authenticity. The latter cannot be sorted through theoretically; it 
gets "straightened out . . . through existing itself" (SZ 12; BT 33). In 
Division Two of Being and Time, however, Heidegger addresses the 
problematic of authenticity more directly. 

We have already seen that for Heidegger authenticity involves 
the heeding of the call of conscience. This silent call emanates from 
the authentic potential of Dasein and aims to raise it out of its lostness 
in the public space and move it toward resoluteness and authentic¬ 
ity. In the chapter titled, "Temporality and Historicality," Heidegger 
identifies the significance of the existential hero, who exemplifies the 
heeding of the call of conscience, and presents himself to be emulated: 
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It is not necessary that in resoluteness one should explicitly 
know the origin of possibilities upon which that resolute¬ 
ness projects itself. It is rather in Dasein's temporality, and 
there only, that there lies any possibility that the existentiell 
potentiality-for-Being upon which it projects itself can be 
gleaned explicitly from the way in which Dasein has been 
traditionally understood. The resoluteness which comes back 
to itself and hands itself down, then becomes the repetition 
of a possibility of existence. . . . The authentic repetition of 
a possibility of existence that has been—the possibility that 
Dasein may choose its hero (Held )—is grounded existentially 
in anticipatory resoluteness; for it is in resoluteness that 
one first chooses the choice which makes one free for the 
struggle of loyally following in the footsteps of that which 
can be repeated. (SZ 385; BT 437) 

Resoluteness articulates Dasein's "authentic Being-one's-self" (SZ 
298; BT 344). In resoluteness, Dasein pulls out of his surrender to 
the leveling and averageness of the public, the "they." " 'Resolute¬ 
ness' signifies letting oneself be summoned out of, called away from, 
one's lostness in the 'they' " (SZ 299; BT 345). The resolute Dasein 
understands itself in terms of its "ownmost potentiality-for-being" 
(i.e., in terms of the self-chosen roles that define its identity). It is in 
resoluteness that Dasein can choose to emulate a hero. A hero is an 
embodiment of authenticity whose example makes audible the call 
of conscience and brings to view the prospect of authenticity. In this 
emulation, the apprentice is not lost in the "they," in a public para¬ 
digm, but rather he is following the example of an authentic person 
in the mode of concernful solicitude (SZ 298; BT 345). In the positive 
mode of concernful solicitude, the hero "leaps ahead" of the adept 

not in order to take away his "care" but rather to give it 
back to him authentically as such for the first time. This kind 
of solicitude pertains essentially to authentic care—that is, 
to the existence of the Other, not to a "what" with which 
he is concerned; it helps the Other to become transparent 
to himself in his care and to become free for it. (SZ 122; 

BT 159) 


What this resolute emulation (i.e., the submission to the solicitude of 
the hero) effects is a cultivation of authenticity. The resolute Dasein, 
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in following the example of a hero, submits to a practice of self¬ 
overcoming for the sake of autonomous dwelling. 

The Islamic Peripatetics combine the Islamic and the Greek philo¬ 
sophical paradigms of human excellence and interpret the exemplar 
as the ideal philosopher-prophet-king. The apprentice in philosophy 
submits to the exemplary philosopher in order to train in virtue. The 
attainment of the practical virtue prepares the ground for theoretical 
virtue, and the realization of both may result in the conjunction with 
the Active Intellect and the commerce with the spiritual beings in what 
Corbin calls the Pleroma. 59 Heidegger shadows his Muslim counterparts 
part of the way. His obstruction of the Pleroma and the related account 
of human as a Being-towards-Death, whose perfection culminates in 
an autonomous tarrying alongside entities within the world, limit the 
possibilities of philosophical initiation and its relevant spiritual exer¬ 
cises. Islamic philosophers extend the practice of spiritual exercises 
beyond authenticity to the cultivation of the theoretical intellect and 
its advance to the spiritual domains. So, Heidegger shares with his 
Islamic predecessors an account of access to the world that overcomes 
the modern divide between the mind and the world; but he fails to 
overcome the other constriction of mainstream modern philosophy, 
the divide between the mind and the spiritual domain. It is in Islamic 
Peripatetic philosophy that we can find a supreme valorization of the 
intellect in the account that intellect penetrates everything and allows 
for unprecedented access by the trained philosopher. 

In this chapter, we have seen (yet again) that the Islamic Peripa¬ 
tetics provide a comprehensive account of the philosophical quest, one 
in which spiritual exercises extend beyond the acquisition of practical 
virtue. The Western reception of this approach to philosophy, vis-a-vis 
Thomism, aims to constrain the spiritual wings of the philosopher by 
denying the transcendence of the Active Intellect and the theoretical 
spiritual exercises required for conjunction with it. Heidegger inherits 
this constriction of philosophy and does not overcome it despite his 
efforts to liberate philosophy from its various shackles. 
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The Importance of Islamic 
Peripateticism for Modern Philosophy 
in the West and Its Impact on 
Later Islamic Philosophy 


In this text I have focused on developing two primary themes: 
(1) an exposition of a proper understanding of what constitutes the 
philosophical enterprise in Islamic Peripatetic philosophy, and (2) an 
appreciation of just how this enterprise can be applied to resolving the 
fissures underlying some of the key problems of modern philosophy. 
In this conclusion, I begin with the second theme, and through that 
analysis and the way the subsequent traditions of Islamic philosophy 
inherited and modified the conception elaborated by their Peripatetic 
predecessors, Alfarabi and Avicenna, I address the first theme. 


1. Islamic Peripateticism and the 
Predicament of Modern Western Philosophy 

This work has defended the importance of Islamic Perpateticism for 
modern philosophy. Specifically, I have argued Islamic Peripateti¬ 
cism is immunized to a reductionism in modern philosophy wherein 
the function of philosophy is viewed primarily as the production of 
rational discourse situated between two torrents of irrationalism. On 
one side, modern philosophy faces the irrationality of the physical 
world—a physical world understood as having causal regularities, 
but makes no regulative (i.e., rational) demands on us. As a result, 
modern naturalist philosophy constructs rational knowledge based 
on the apparent effects of causal regularities and purports to give 
accounts of reason's foundations in such brute patterns. On the other 
side, modern reason is confronted with spiritual irrationality; blind 
faith in dogma and superstition is a common appearance assumed 
by modern spirituality, and such faith, for some, is assigned the task 
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of providing the foundations of reason. Between these two powerful 
currents, modern reason flounders precariously with vague hopes of 
rescue and dreams of autonomy. 

In Chapter 1, I recounted how modern scholarship on Islamic 
philosophy is determined by this underlying presumption of modern 
reason—a reason that sees itself responding to social, political, and 
religious irrationality. When this scholarship is self-forgetful (i.e., does 
not recognize this presumption in its own method), it condemns Islamic 
philosophy for succumbing to these irrational forces. When it is self- 
aware, it prescribes "methodological self-consciousness" and resigns 
itself to its own impotence. I maintain, with Muhsin Mahdi, that this 
state of affairs must be remedied, and the cure lies in retrieving "a 
genuine form of rationalism" in premodern philosophy. By "a genuine 
form of rationalism," I mean a sense of philosophical reason that is 
unchained from irrational determination. We need to liberate modern 
philosophy by taking an unprejudiced look at premodern conceptions 
of philosophy, in this case Islamic Periepateticism. 

The first step in this project of liberation is to examine the sense 
of philosophy for Islamic Peripatetics. In Chapter 3, I demonstrated 
that philosophy for these Muslim philosophers is not primarily the 
production of rational discourse, but rather what Pierre Hadot calls 
"the practice of spiritual exercises." 1 Hadot has the Greek tradition 
of philosophy in mind when he makes this claim, but I maintained 
that this is the sense of philosophy that the Muslims inherit from 
the Greeks. 

Reason, in the context of a philosophy founded on the prac¬ 
tice of spiritual exercises, is a human power capable of sustaining 
development and perfection. With more than a capacity for gener¬ 
ating formally cohesive thought (and treatises), such a philosophy 
can gain access, through proper training, to the things themselves. I 
broached this form of rationality by comparing the project of Islamic 
Peripateticism with the phenomenology of Martin Heidegger—which 
prides itself in a critique of modern thought—and drawing the link 
between the two traditions in the work of Henry Corbin, a student 
of Heidegger's phenomenology as well as a prominent historian of 
Islamic philosophy. Drawing on Corbin, I showed that both of these 
approaches (Islamic philosophy and Heideggerian phenomenology) 
postulate an ethical preparation for access to the things themselves; 
the cultivation of practical reason unveils the world and identifies the 
being of the human being as that which enables this unveiling. Islamic 
Peripatetics, however, extend the practice of spiritual exercises beyond 
the ethical preparation. I argued that the cultivation of theoretical 
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intellect, as advanced by Islamic philosophers, opens new prospects 
for a philosophical understanding of human experience, allowing for 
a philosophical spirituality. 

In Chapter 4,1 explored the Islamic Peripatetic account of imagi¬ 
nation, as the site of spiritual experience, and showed its sophistication 
by comparing it with the relevant modern accounts. I also showed 
that Islamic Peripatetic accounts of imagination accommodate a notion 
of transcendence unavailable to their modern counterparts. A source 
for the modern restriction of the intellect and imagination to their 
mundane commerce is the reception of Islamic Peripatetic philosophy 
in the work of the Catholic theologian, Thomas Aquinas. I discussed 
this reception in Chapter 6 and argued that Aquinas' attempts to 
reconcile philosophy with the authority of the Church resulted in the 
narrowing of the reach of the intellect in the subsequent mainstream 
of Western philosophy. 

In Chapter 5, I turned to the reception of Islamic Peripateticism 
in the work of the Muslim theologian Ghazali. I related the Islamic 
Peripatetic description of imagination to the account of dreams, which 
for Ghazali replace the prophetic dimension of the faculty of intel¬ 
lect. I argued that Ghazali underestimates the significance of spiritual 
practice for Peripatetic philosophy, construing it as the production 
of rational discourse. As a result, he claims that philosophy fails to 
embrace Islamic dogma and therefore commits heresy. I drew from 
the reply of the later Islamic Peripatetic, Averroes, to show that the 
formative Islamic Peripatetic philosophers are invulnerable to Ghazali's 
rendition of them. It should be apparent that the critiques of Islamic 
Peripateticsm, as advanced by Islamic or Christian theologians, obfus¬ 
cate the true spiritual reach of philosophy. In turning to the work of 
Islamic Peripatetics, we can not only envision and reclaim reason's 
access to the world, but we can also recapture philosophy's spiritual¬ 
ity and help it regain its genuine autonomy. 


2. Peripateticism in Later Islamic Philosophy 

The impact of Peripateticism on later Islamic philosophy was not 
mitigated by Ghazali's alleged refutations. As I mentioned in Chapter 
6, the persistence of Peripateticism in Islamic thought, however, was 
not due to Averroes' famous reply to Ghazali. The spirit of Averroes' 
reply to Ghazali, however, is underscored by his contemporary mystic 
and philosopher, Suhrawardi, who, unlike his Andalusian counterpart, 
leaves a deep impact in the subsequent traditions of Islamic philosophy. 
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especially in its renaissance in the sixteenth-century Safavid Iran. 
Corbin, in the History of Islamic Philosophy, points out the significance 
of Suhrawardi in the later tradition of Islamic philosophy: 

Al-Suhrawardi died just seven years before Averroes. At that 
moment, therefore, in western Islam, "Arab Peripateticism" 
was finding its ultimate expression in the work of Averroes, 
so much so that western historians, mistakenly confusing 
Averroes' Peripateticism with philosophy pure and simple, 
have overlong persisted in maintaining that philosophy in 
Islam culminates in Averroes. Yet at the same time in the 
East, and particularly in Iran, the work of al-Suhrawardi 
was opening up the road which so many thinkers and 
spiritual seekers were to follow down to our own days. 2 

Of course, Corbin is hesitant in admitting that "philosophy pure and 
simple" is available in Islamic Peripateticism. I have demonstrated that 
genuine philosophy as the practice of hermeneutic spiritual exercises is 
at the heart of the philosophies of Suhrawardi's Peripatetic predeces¬ 
sors, Alfarabi and Avicenna. Therefore, Suhrawardi's legacy lies not 
only in opening up a new road, but also in retrieving the path opened 
up already by Islamic Peripatetic philosophers. This retrieval is, in 
turn, a response to Ghazali's attacks on the Peripatetic philosophers. 

In the introduction to his main work, Hikmat al-ishraq ( Philosophy 
of Illumination), Suhrawardi distinguishes two types of wisdom ( hikma ) 
in illuminative philosophy: intuitive ( fi al-ta'alluh) and discursive 
(ft al-bahth). Discursive wisdom is the mastery of logical reasoning, 
whereas intuitive wisdom is the becoming God-like ( ta'alluh ), which 
involves purification and cultivation of the soul through spiritual 
exercises, so that one is able to see reality directly and immediately 
(i.e., intuitively). 3 Suhrawardi argues that philosophers may have 
varying combinations and degrees of expertise in these two forms of 
wisdom, but the ideal philosopher is the master of both: "Should it 
happen that in some period there be a philosopher proficient in both 
intuitive and discursive philosophy, he will be ruler by right and the 
vicegerent of God." 4 This is an explicit endorsement of the Peripa¬ 
tetic account of intellect as both discursive and intuitive. 5 As such, 
Suhrawardi's position is at the same time an explicit rejection of the 
limitation imposed by Ghazali on the scope of the human intellect. 

Suhrawardi's restoration of Islamic Peripateticism also includes 
the notion of an immortal intellectual soul. This is again in opposi¬ 
tion to Ghazali, who sought to limit the reach of the faculty of intel- 
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lect. Ghazali, in Kimid-ye sa'adat (Alchemy of Happiness), admits to 
the separate existence of the soul, but denies its intellectual nature. 6 
Suhrawardi, however, in Kitdb al-tahvihdt (Book of Intimations) offers 
an account of a mystical encounter with Aristotle, who teaches him 
an account of the human being that extends beyond the practical and 
mundane dimensions of the soul. In the mystical encounter, which 
takes place "at a stage of this mystical world of Forms called the 
'Jaburs,' " 7 Suhrawardi is in awe before the greatness of Aristotle. After 
recovering from the initial astonishment, he asks the master about the 
problem of knowledge to which Aristotle replies by urging him to 
engage in introspection. 8 Self-knowledge, according to Suhrawardi's 
Aristotle, is a paradigm case of knowledge, because "you are the one 
who is acquainted with himself by himself and not by mediation of 
any other agent and not by representation. . . . [T]he reality of your 
selfhood is thus a simple unity of self-knowledge by presence, the 
self-knowing subject, the self-known object" ( Tahvihdt , 70-1; trans. 182). 
For Suhrawardi, like Avicenna, the immediate knowledge of the self 
is attained, not by discursive proofs, but by spiritual exercises that 
free the self from absorption in the mundane: "Thus in proportion 
to being independent from matter the self knows itself" ( Tahvihdt , 72; 
trans. 184). Such a purification practice, aiming at self-perfection, makes 
intellectual access possible: " '[IJntellection' ( ta'aqul) is the 'presence of' 
the thing known in a non-material subject which is free from matter" 
(Tahvihdt, 72; trans. 183). And freedom from matter is a function of 
one's perfection: "knowledge as such is the perfection of existence" 
(Tahvihdt, 73; trans. 185). Finally, Suhrawardi's Aristotle affirms the 
immortality of the intellectual soul: "As long as you are in the mate¬ 
rial world, you are veiled and disconnected. But as soon as you leave 
that world, provided you are complete, you will enter into the state 
of identity and continuity" ( Tahvihdt , 73; trans. 186). The true self gets 
obfuscated in the material world, but the person who cultivates the 
soul, through relevant spiritual exercises, upon leaving this world 
attains an intellectual self-identity and a concomitant continuity with 
other souls. This is a position that affirms the views of Alfarabi and 
Avicenna on the survival of the individual intellectual soul. 

Like his Peripatetic predecessors, Suhrawardi situates the self- 
knowledge that emerges from the spiritual exercises in relation to the 
transcendent Active Intellect, the angel of revelation. 

From one of the dominating lights, the incorporeal light that 

is the controlling light in the human fortresses is brought 

into being for the human—the most perfect—constitution. 
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That dominating light is the lord of the talisman of the 
rational species ( al-naw ' al-ndtiq). It is Gabriel—peace be 
upon him—the proximate father among the mighty lords of 
the Kingdom of dominance. It is "Ravdn Bakhsh the Holy 
Spirit (nlh al-qndus), the bestower ( zvahib ) of knowledge and 
confirmation, the giver of life and virtue. This emanated 
light is the managing light, the commander of humanity, 
that which calls itself "I" (al-mushir ild nafsihi bi-l-'and'iyya)? 

In Chapter 5, we saw that both Avicenna and Ghazali, following 
the Qur'an's Ay at al-nur, interpret the angel of revelation as a light 
that illuminates the human soul with prophetic insight. Ghazali, in 
contrast to Avicenna, does not consider the illuminations to be intel¬ 
lectual. Suhrawardi, however, follows Avicenna in this regard as he 
emphasizes that the angel is the bestower of knowledge. Moreover, 
Gabriel is also depicted as the commander of "that which calls itself 
T/" and we have seen that the "I" is the human self-intellection 
obtained through spiritual exercises. 

Suhrawardi also inherits the Avicennan account of the imagi¬ 
nation's cultivation through a hermeneutics of symbols and extends 
Avicenna's account by arguing for the independent existence of the 
images of the perfected imagination. 10 He also considers the perfected 
imagination as a cognitive faculty that perceives the objects of a realm 
between the spiritual and the physical. 11 Suhrawardi calls the middle 
domain ‘dlam al-mithal, the imaginal world. 12 Imagination, like a mir¬ 
ror, reflects the imaginative forms and perceives (imaginal) objects 
that are neither sensory nor intellectual. He writes: 

The truth is that the forms in mirrors and the imagina¬ 
tive forms are not imprinted. Instead, they are suspended 
fortresses—fortresses not in a locus at all. Though they 
may have loci in which they are made evident, they are 
not in them. The mirror is the locus in which the form in 
the mirror is made evident. . . . The imaginative faculty is 
the locus in which the forms of the imagination are made 
evident and suspended. 13 

Suhrawardi, therefore, allows imagination a cognitive function, that is, 
imagination perceives imaginative forms in the same way the senses 
perceive sensory forms and practical intentions. This implies that 
such forms, like their sensory counterparts, have their source in the 
emanation of the Active Intellect, and that the human imagination. 
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through cultivation, can reflect these forms clearly. Now, Suhrawardi 
does not invoke the Avicennan form of the cultivation of imagination 
involving the refinement of imaginative judgment so that these judg¬ 
ments evoke pure feelings of pleasure and awe. For him, imagination's 
cultivation, just like the cultivation of the soul's perception of sensory 
forms and meanings, requires a training in unprejudiced cognition. In 
this, Suhrawardi follows Ghazali more closely, 14 with the exception that 
spiritual commerce does not become restricted to the functioning of 
the faculty of imgination. Intellect, as we have seen, is also involved. 
As a result, Suhrawardi brings to view the 'alam al-mithal, the domain 
between the physical and the spiritual. Later Islamic philosophers, 
especially those of the Iranian traditions, devote considerable effort 
to the working out of the significance of this domain. 15 A detailed 
examination of these later traditions of Islamic philosophy and their 
contributions to the foundations laid out by Alfarabi and Avicenna 
is a fascinating subject and merits further study, which I hope to 
pursue in the future. In the remainder of these concluding remarks, 
however, I want to provide a brief outline of the continuing heritage 
of the Islamic Peripatetic philosophers to the present day. Special 
mention should be made of the school of Isfahan, 16 which emerged in 
the sixteenth century, and the school's most influential member, Sadr 
al-Dln Muhammad Shiraz! (Mulla Sadra, 1571-1636 c.e.). The spiritual 
heritage of the early Islamic philosophers blossoms in the work of 
Mulla Sadra, and his work—in turn—has ensured the continuity of 
the impact of Islamic Peripateticism to this day in the Islamic world, 
especially in Iraq, Iran, India, and to a lesser extent Turkey. 17 

It is not inadvertent that the founding of the school of Isfahan 
coincided with the reign of the Safavids, the great Persian Shi'i dynasty 
that ruled from 1501 to 1722 c.e. Early in their assumption of power 
when their capital was in the city of Qazwin, Safavids had already 
attracted a number of intellectuals to the vicinity of their court. But, 
it was in Isfahan, during the reign of Shah 'Abbas I, that the dynasty 
reached its political and intellectual zenith. Many of the members of 
the school of Isfahan came from the city of Shiraz, including Mulla 
Sadra himself; already in Shiraz, after the second Mongol invasion 
of the Persianate Islamic world, an intellectual climate was thriving 
under the political stability instituted by the Ilkhanids. 18 Of course, 
this is not to suggest that after the early period, philosophy emerged 
ex nihilo in Shiraz and then migrated to Isfahan. In Islamic Philosophy 
from Its Origin to the Present, Seyyed Hossein Nasr refers to the school 
of Maragha, in Azerbaijan, founded by Khawja Naslr al-Dln TusI 
(1201-1274 c.e.), the Persian advisor to the first Mongolian conqueror 
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of Persia, Hulagu Khan. 19 The school of Maragha was instrumental 
in reviving the study of Avicenna's philosophy. TusI himself wrote 
commentaries on most of Avicenna's work. These commentaries, along 
with those of his preceding and subsequent scholars on Avicenna and 
Suhrawardi, 20 were an essential part of the philosophical education in 
Isfahan. Mulla Sadra's teachers in Isfahan included Mir Muhammad 
Baqir Damad HosseinI AstarabadI (Mir Damad). It was research into 
his work and its cultural milieu that led Henry Corbin and Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr to coin the term "School of Isfahan." Mir Damad is 
referred to as the "third teacher" (after Aristotle and Alfarabi) and 
his philosophical view comments upon and advances the work of 
Avicenna and Suhrawardi. Other prominent scholars of the school 
of Isfahan and teachers of Mulla Sadra include Sheikh Baha al-Dln 
Amull (Sheikh Baha'i), Mir Abu-l-Qasim FindiriskI (Mir Findiriski), and 
Mulla 'Abd al-Razzaq Lahljl. The expertise of these scholars ranged 
over the whole spectrum of traditional sciences and beyond (e.g., Mir 
Findiriski was a scholar of Hindu philosophy). What was common 
among these thinkers and their disciples was the effort to reconcile 
rational discursive knowledge with spiritual training, and it was Mulla 
Sadra's work that represents the peak of Isfahan's contribution to 
philosophy. Although a fair treatment of this later tradition of Islamic 
philosophy is beyond the scope of this work, I draw on some salient 
themes that show specifically how the Islamic tradition of philosophy 
continued as a practice of spiritual exercises, a tradition that received 
its classical expression in the work of Alfarabi and Avicenna. 

Mulla Sadra continues the Suhrawardian division between 
discursive (bahthi) and intuitive ( ta'alluh ) wisdom, but changes the 
terminology; he uses formal knowledge ( al-'ilm al-suwan) and the 
Qur'anic term, intuitive knowledge ( al-'ilm al-ladunm [18: 65]), instead. 
"The first is acquired in school with the aid of a teacher, and the 
second, based upon a greater degree of certainty than the first, is the 
science possessed by the prophets and saints and arrived at through 
the purification of the soul and the catharsis ( tajnd ) of the intellect." 21 
In the earlier chapters, I emphasized that the Muslim Peripatetics 
developed a systematic prophetology that combined Islamic revela¬ 
tion and practice with Greek notions of philosophy as the practice 
of spiritual exercise. Mulla Sadra's account of intuitive knowledge, 
no less than Suhrawardi's version, was influenced by this Peripatetic 
prophetology. However, we should not overlook the other intellectual 
current of Mulla Sadra's time, the theoretical Sufism of Muhy al-Dln 
Muhammad ibn 'ArabI (1165-1240 c.e.), which had become available 
through the Persian writings of his disciple Sadr al-Dln al-QunawI. 22 
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Although an engagement of this rich form of Islamic spiritual thought 
is beyond the scope of this work, it is worth noting that it similarly 
emphasized the cultivation of spiritual insight and was consistent 
with Peripatetic and Suhrawardian philosophy. The discursive form 
of knowledge is, on the other hand, the heritage of the practitioners 
of Islamic theology, kaldm. One could also trace this notion to the 
reception of Islamic Peripateticism by theologians like Ghazali, who, 
as we saw in Chapter 5, reduced the Peripatetic notion of intellection 
to discursive reasoning. What is fascinating about the philosophies of 
Muslim Peripatetics, as well as those of Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra, 
is their shared interest in embracing both intellectual intuition and 
discursive reasoning. And this tendency continues to this day in the 
Persianate Islamic world, a factor due in part to the "rich and eso- 
terically inclined [Persian] religious ambience." 23 However, as I have 
emphasized in this work, the richness of this ambience was enhanced 
by the influence of Islamic revelation as well as the availability of the 
Greek philosophical tradition. 

In addition to implementing this concept of philosophy as the 
practice of spiritual exercises, Mulla Sadra also contributed to the 
Islamic Peripatetic discussion of the immortality of the soul and the 
significance of the power of imagination for visionary and eschatologi¬ 
cal experience. He accepted Suhrawardi's account of the intermediary 
imaginal realm, 'alam al-mithal, and based on this assumption, argued 
that the faculty of imagination, as the perceptual faculty for the imagi¬ 
nal objects, has an existence independent from the physical body. 24 In 
other words, upon the death of the body, the faculty of imagination, 
like the Peripatetic "intellect," survives. If it is the dominant faculty, 
for those with an uncultivated intellect, it places the person, upon 
death, in the intermediary imaginal realm. For Mulla Sadra, some 
higher animals also inhabit this realm, by virtue of their possession 
of an imagination, 25 but other animals, as well as plants, minerals, 
and elements are united with their archetypal imaginal forms. 26 The 
spiritual cultivation of the imagination, therefore, can enable the per¬ 
son to access the imaginal world, and, more importantly, intellectual 
cultivation allows the person to transcend the physical and the ima¬ 
ginal realms and approach the highest ontological plane. According 
to Mulla Sadra, the traversing of realms of existence is only available 
to the cultivated wise men ('urafa'). 27 

Any treatment of Mulla Sadra's contributions to the traditions 
he inherited must include the doctrines of the primacy of existence 
(al-assalat al-wujud) and the related thesis of the substantial motion 
( al-haraka al-jaivhariyya). 28 Due to his espousal of these doctrines, one 
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could refer to Mulla Sadra as an Islamic existentialist, because, antici¬ 
pating the existentialists, Mulla Sadra denies the precedence of essence 
over existence. This he also shares with the Islamic Peripatetics; but 
for the Peripatetics, including Alfarabi and Avicenna, the existence 
of each thing is in essence different from other existents, 29 except the 
human existence, which, as we have seen, is capable of transformation 
and growth through spiritual exercises. For Mulla Sadra, all being 
is fundamentally existent, ecstatic—outside of itself, and in constant 
transmutation. The so-called quiddities (i.e., abstract determinations of 
a being) are mere accidents of its dynamic nature. Superficially, this 
position is in sharp contrast with the one advocated by Suhrawardi 
who rebelled against his Peripatetic predecessors and considered exis¬ 
tence as an abstract concept, lacking any objective reality. 30 But this 
opposition between Suhrawardi, on the one hand, and Mulla Sadra and 
the Peripatetics, on the other, does not get at the heart of the matter. 
Existence, in the dynamic sense indicated above, corresponds to the 
notion of light ( mlr ) in Suhrawardi. In On the Hermeneutics of the Light 
Verse of the Qur'an, a text of central importance to the continuation of 
the studies inaugurated in this work, Mulla Sadra writes: "In truth 
the reality of Tight' and existence ( al-wujud ) is the same thing. The 
existence of everything is its manifestation, accordingly, the existence 
of corporeal bodies ( al-ajsam ) would also be the degrees of Light." 31 
Mehdi Mohaghegh and Toshihiko Izutsu emphasize the centrality 
of this claim in the interpretations of Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra: 
"Suhrawardi establishes, in place of 'existence/ as something really 
real the spiritual and metaphysical Light (mlr) which is the one and 
single reality having an infinite number of degrees and stages in 
terms of intensity and weakness, the highest degree being the light 
of all lights (mlr al-anwar) and the lowest being Darkness (zulma)." 32 
In the Peripatetic tradition, as we have seen, emanations of "intel¬ 
lect" correspond to Suhrawardian propagation of light and Sadrian 
gradation of existence. This is confirmed when Mulla Sadra mentions 
approvingly Suhrawardi's characterization of light as "the simple and 
self-manifesting reality which brings other things to manifestation." 33 
In Chapter 5, I compared Ghazali's and Avicenna's phenomenologi¬ 
cal interpretations of the light verse of the Qur'an, and showed that 
they both considered 'intellect' as a self-manifesting that brings other 
things to manifestation. Ghazali, as we saw, subsumed the light of 
intellect under that of prophecy, but the Peripatetic conception of 
intellection went beyond its delimitation by Ghazali. For the Peripa¬ 
tetics, intellect was essential to prophecy. This last point is captured 
and emphasized by Mulla Sadra's account of the Muhammadan light 
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0 al-nur al-Muhammadiyya): "The first one who knocked at the door of 
illumination by the light of God, and the first one who spoke There is 
no god but God' is the exalted servant, the First Intellect, the eminent 
contingent, the Muhammadan reality ( al-haqiqa al-Muhammadiyya). He 
is the lamp of the light of God, the one who emanates the light of 
goodness and munificence." 34 Of course, Mulla Sadra is careful not 
to confuse the first intellect with God, which transcends all beings, 
including the first created being (i.e., the first [Muhammadan] intel¬ 
lect). This, however, is not just an accommodation of Ghazali; it 
also accords with Avicenna's cosmology, that situates God (i.e., the 
necessary being from whom all reality comes forth) beyond the first 
intellect. 35 1 cannot engage a thorough treatment of the prophetology 
of the later Islamic philosophical tradition here, but this should sug¬ 
gest some of the fascinating turns and twists that Islamic philosophy 
takes in its later phases. 

Due to the religious and political atmosphere in Iran toward the 
end of the Safavid rule, Mulla Sadra's philosophy did not immediately 
receive the widespread recognition it enjoys today. 36 But following 
the subsequent survival of religious persecution and the devastating 
Afghan invasion that brought down the Safavids, Mulla Sadra's work 
was brought to the center of philosophical research in Isfahan by 
Mulla 'Ali Nuri (1731-1831). 37 Another important philosopher, Mulla 
Had! Sabzawarl (1797-1872 c.e.), influential during the Qajar dynasty 
(1794-1925 c.e.), also helped in giving prominence to the work of 
Mulla Sadra. 38 Later, with the founding of the school of Tehran and 
the prominence of the commentaries of Nuri, Sabzawari and their 
disciples, Mulla Sadra's work achieved centrality in the Persian philo¬ 
sophical curriculum. 39 Outside of Iran, Mulla Sadra's philosophy was 
taught in the Shi'i centers in the Iraqi city of Najaf and in the Islamic 
traditional schools of India. 40 The school of Tehran, however, remained 
the main arena for Islamic philosophy in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. To this day, the disciples of the Tehrani masters, and the 
school's offshoots in Qum, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Mashhad, continue 
the tradition of philosophy as prophetological spiritual exercises. 41 
In current Persian philosophical circles, much effort is expended on 
establishing a fair dialogue between Western philosophy and Islamic 
philosophy, and it is to this effort that this work aims to contribute. 
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